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PUNISHMENT IN EFFIGY. 

In the Queen newspaper of April 22 appeared 
an account of the singular custom practised by 
the crews of the Portuguese and Maltese vessels 
in the river Thames, on Good Friday, of flogging 
an effigy of Judas Iscariot made of wood or straw, 
kicking and spitting on it, and ultimately casting 
it overboard. 

This custom seems strictly analogous to our own 
popular usage of burning the effigy of Guy Fawkes 
on the 5th of November. Are both these usages 
instances of what Mr. Tylor calls a “survival” 
from the judicial punishments of the Middle Ages? 
Strange as it may seem to our ideas, this practice 
of taking revenge on a senseless effigy, which is 
now confined to boys or men of the lower orders, 
was once a part of the laws of civilized states, and 
was seriously carried out with all the formalities 
of a judicial sentence. 

By the laws of the Inquisition in Spain, a con- 
demned heretic, who escaped from prison or evaded 
arrest, was regularly burnt in effigy at the auto 
da fé (Llorente, Histoire de Inquisition @ Espagne, 
tom. i. p. 124, Paris, 1818). It was the same in 
Portugal and Italy. 

In France, by an Ordonnance of Louis XIV., 
made a.p. 1670, execution in effigy was restricted 
to sentences of death against criminals who con- 
tumaciously refused to appear after due summons 





(Recueil des Anciennes Lois Frangaises, tom. xviii. 
p. 408). At a later period this kind of execution 
was performed by hanging a picture of the criminal 
to the gallows ; but there seems no reason to doubt 
that before the above ordinance, not only sentences 
of death, but other punishments were executed on 
a real effigy of the offender (vide Serbillon, Code 
Criminel, tom. ii. p. 80, 103), and the practice of 
hanging a painting of the offender continued, till 
it was abrogated in the present century by the 
Code d’Instruction Criminelle (Merlin, Répertoire 
de Jurisprudence, tom. iii. p. 746 ; Dalloz, tom. xiv. 
p. 445). 

In the Middle Ages people saw nothing im- 
proper, much less farcical, in trying a dummy. In 
A.D. 1465 the Castilian nobility, in a great as- 
sembly at Avila, solemnly tried Henry 1V., King 
of Castile, for misgovernment. A spacious theatre 
was erected in a plain outside the town :-— 

‘An image representing the king was seated on a 
throne, clad in royal robes, with a crown on its head, a 
sceptre in its hand, and the sword of justice by its side. 
The accusation against the king was read, and the sen- 
tence of deposition pronounced in the presence of a 
numerous assembly. At the close of the first article, 
the Archbishop of Toledo advanced and tore the crown 
from the head of the image ; at the close of the second, 
the Conde de Placentia snatched the sword of justice 
from its side; at the close of the third, the Conde de 
Benevente wrested the sceptre from its hand; at the 
close of the last, Don Diego Lopes de Stuniga tumbled it 
headlong from the throne. At the same instant Don 
Alfonso was proclaimed King of Castile and Leon in 
his stead.”—Robertson, Charles V., vol. i. p. 130. 


Sir Samuel Romilly relates that when he was at 
Geneva, in 1781, six men were tried and convicted 
of a burglary, and three of them having escaped, 
they were sentenced to be whipped in effigy, which 
was executed by the pictures of men being whipped, 
with the offenders’ names inscribed under them, 
being carried round the city (Life, vol. i. p. 58). 

No trace however of punishment in effigy is to 
be found in the ancient or modern laws of Eng- 
land. The old proceedings against a criminal who 
evaded apprehension were by outlawry, after which 
he might, in ancient times, be killed by any one. 
But there was no vicarious execution done upon 
an image of wood or straw. 

As to the laws of the Inquisition, they were 
never introduced into England, though Bishop 
Gardiner did his best to effect it in the reign of 
Philip and Mary. These facts seem to render it 
doubtful what example it was that our forefathers 
copied, when they first commemorated the Gun- 
powder treason by burning the effigy of Guy 
Fawkes. Probably some of them may have seen 
heretics burnt in effigy at an auto da fé in Spain 
or Portugal, and have retaliated in the same way 
on the most odious of the conspirators. 

An Italian heretic and quack, named Borri, who 
was thus punished by the Inquisition in 1660, 
sarcastically remarked that he never felt so cold 
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as on the day when he was burnt at Rome (Bayle, 
Dict., vol. i. p. 683). JoserH Brown. 
Temple. 





TAX COLLECTORS AND TEETOTALERS. 


In the translation from a French pamphlet, which 
was rigidly suppressed in France, isto English, en- 
titled A Political Account of the Diminution of 
the Revenues and Trade of France by Taxes and 
Subsidies, deduced from the Years 1660 to 1699, 
London, 1702, are some curious facts which ought 
to make our tax collectors well satisfied with their 
lot, and cause the hearts of our teetotalers to re- 
joice at the misery of which total abstinence was 
the si After saying that “in the year 1660 
the vies of land and industry was at its height, 
and since that time has been daily sinking,” the 
author points out the causes of the decline, which, 
in case of land, he asserts was one-half its value 
in thirty years; and, alluding to the manner in 
which the taxes were collected, he tells us :— 


“ As the collection of the tax (on land) is one of the 
most fatiguing employments imaginable, so all the 
collectors perform it together, and walk through the 
streets in a body of six or seven, without the good 
management of relieving one another, and as the whole 
tax is never collected in one year, the collectors for the 

resent year are plundering one side, whilst those of the 
ast year are pillaging the other, who being joined by 
the collectors for salt and other commodities form a 
brigade, who are continually beating the pavement with- 
out receiving anything but a thousand imprecations; 
and as it is the custom at the t of the tax to 
conceal their stocks and all taxable commodities by an 
entire cessation of trade and commerce, so at the col- 
lection of it they pay only penny by penny to revenge 
themselves of the collectors, by retarding their payments 
to the Receivers general, or to stop the progress of such 
impositions for the future. So that after strolling to and 
fro they carry back nothing but scurrilous language, 
whilst on the other hand they are loaded with charges 
by the Receivers general, who use compulsive measures 
to make good the payments and deficiencies of the tax : 
and though there are some places that pay their quota 
at the time appointed without such compulsive pro- 
ceedings, by the assistance of some persons who advance 
them money, yet they are sure to be taxed more the 
—= following, because the Receivers in rating the parish 

ave power sufficient to act at discretion, under the 
pretence that they themselves are answerable for the 
recovery and payment of the tax. Thus the collectors 
are forced to visit a hundred times one house, that has 
money or effects concealed ; which = shows that 
the mogueey of the tax and the disorderly manage- 
ment of collecting it costs the subject more than the 
Crown receives by it, in putting a stop to trade end the 
consumption of the natural product, the inevitable ruin 
and bane of a nation.” 

As regards the effect of duties on common wines, 
which in France are what beer is in England, the 
author of the pamphlet says :— 

“ But what is still of worse consequence to the gene- 
rality of France is, that the common people, who are in 
greater numbers than the better sort, and consequently 
consume more, are more*harassed by taxes, and suffer 
most by the duties of liquors by retail. For a workman 





has no sooner received his day's wages, but he goes and 
drinks a = of wine, it being at a reasonable price ; the 
vintner by selling his wine pays the husbandman, the 
husbandman his landlord, who sets the labourer to work 
and lays out his money to his humour, either in building 
or purchasing, and on it one way or other in 
portion as he is paid by his farmers, and those who 
make advantage of his lands. But if the same wine 
which formerly cost but fourpence the measure, rises at 
once, by reason of the Excise, to be sold at tenpence (as 
it has been of late), the workman, finding that at that 
price his day’s wages won't maintain him and his family, 
is forced to drink water, as is practised in all great towns, 
to the ruin of that trade which set him to work and 
paid him his wages, that the poor workmen are forced 
to live on charity by reason of the Excise, which destroys 
the consumption of the natural product. The same fate 
happens of other commodities where the consumption is 
annihilated, that it puts an immediate stop to ten or 
twelve sorts of trades which depend upon that first 
principal. So that if there are five hundred millions of 
revenue less in France than there were thirty years ago, 
it is not because there is less specie, but that there is 
less of the natural product sold and consumed, which 
communicates the evil to all sorts of industry.” 
Ratru N. James. 
Ashford, Kent. 





THE GLASTONBURY THORN IN BLOSSOM. 


Being near Glastonbury lately, I had the curiosity 
to make a pilgrimage to the Glastonbury thorn, 
said to be a descendant of the one so famous in 
the ages prior to the Reformation. The legend 
was that the original tree was no other than the 
staff of St. Joseph of Arimathza, which he struck 
into the ground on his visit to Glastonbury, and 
which took root, and miraculously put forth its 
leaves and blossoms always on Christmas Day 
(“N. & Q.,” 1* S. iv. 114; 2™4S. ix. 504). This 
was devoutly believed in the Middle Ages, and 
certainly looked like a botanical miracle, seeing 
that the common hawthorn, or whitethorn, or 
May tree (Crategus Oxyacantha), to which species 
it seems to belong, is always as bare as a broom- 
stick at Christmas, and never puts forth its beauti- 
ful white blossoms till very late in April, and in 
most years not till the middle of May, as I can 
testify, having observed the noble specimens in 
the Regent’s Park every year for many years past. 
Gilbert White gives April 20 and June 11 as the 
earliest and latest dates of the flowering of the 
hawthorn (Selborne, p. 300, Buckland’s ed.), which 
is always from three weeks to a month later than 
the blackthorn or sloe. The tree shown to me in 
the grounds of Glastonbury Abbey was a young 
tree, probably about fifteen years old, and, to my 
surprise, I found it with a great many double 
blossoms opened on April 19, which is a full fort- 
night or more in advance of the very earliest haw- 


thorn in the Regent’s Park. In fact the latter, 
although it is always twelve or fifteen days before 
its neighbours, has only to-day (May 1) just opened 
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charge of the Abbey grounds, he asserted posi- 
tively, and with apparent sincerity, that the Glas- 
tonbury tree always blooms at Christmas ; and, 
on my pointing to its present condition as proof 
that it had not blossomed above a few days back, 
he said it invariably blossomed twice a year, once 
at Christmas, and once in April or May, and 
offered to send me some blossoms by post next 
Christmas. This thorn seems not to be confined 
to Glastonbury, for in “N. & Q.,” 1" S. iii. 367, 
a tree called the Christmas thorn is mentioned as 
growing near Bridgewater, and is there alleged to 
blossom always on Jan. 6, i.e. on Old Christmas 
Day. This specimen of the prisca fides is really 
charming to those who are aware that the time of 
a tree blossoming in England varies by more than 
a month in different years, as the season is mild 
or severe (see White's Calendar), and that the 
primitive churches could not agree as to the day 
or even the month when Christ was born (Bing- 
ham, Antiq., vol. vii. p. 66). There seems, how- 
ever, no reason to doubt that the Glastonbury 
thorn is a peculiar variety, which blossoms twice 
a year, once being about Christmas time, but with 
a variation of a month or more, according to the 
weather, as is the case with the furze, the mezereon, 
and the hazel. This seems to be the stem of truth 
on which the medieval legend was grafted, and 
bore very good fruit to the monks of Glastonbury. 

Since writing the above, I have found a descrip- 
tion of this tree in Loudon’s Arboretum Britan- 
nicum, vol. ii. p. 833, under the title “ Cratzegus 
Oxyacantha precox, the early flowering or Glas- 
tonbury thorn,” which, Loudon says, comes into 
leaf in January or February, and sometimes in 
autumn, so that occasionally, in mild seasons, it 
may be in floweron Christmas Day. He mentions 
that a correspondent sent him on December 1, 
1833, a specimen gathered on that day from the 
tree at Glastonbury, in full blossom, having on it 
also ripe fruit, observing that the tree blossoms 
again in the month of May following, and that it 
is from these later flowers that the fruit is pro- 
duced. He also received another piece, gathered 
on Christmas Day, 1834, with fully expanded 
flowers and ripe fruit on the same branch. Finally, 
Loudon says that the plants of this variety in the 
Horticultural Society's Garden, and at Messrs. 
Loddiges, flower sometimes in December and 
sometimes not till March or April. This evidence 
seems to put the truth of the matter out of doubt. 


J. B. 
Temple. 





SIR ROBERT WILSON AS A PARTIZAN IN POR- 
TUGAL AND SPAIN FROM 1808 TO 1810. 


The services rendered by Sir Robert Wilson to 
the cause of Europe in the first years of the 
Peninsular War, in raising, organizing, and com- 





manding the Loyal Lusitanian Legion, are well 
known to all students of history. 

When Captain James was compiling his Military 
Dictionary, Sir Robert furnished him with notes 
for the article “ Partizan,” drawn from the cani- 
paigns of Turenne, &c., and his own personal ex- 
perience. These Captain James had the bad taste 
to sneer at while he used them. Sir Robert 
Wilson visited the offence with the following 
caustic lines. I have not been able to find a copy 
of the first edition of the Military Dictionary, 
either in the British Museum or in the library of 
the Army and Navy Club, and I conclude that it 
was suppressed. The lines, I believe, have never 
been printed. 


“ Verses written in consequence of the article‘ Partizan’ 
appearing in the first edition of James's ‘ Military 
Dictionary.’ 

** One James, who by his magic pen 
Can make a charlatan, Turenne ; 
Himself a great leviathan, 
His book the wonder of the reign, 
The vade mecum of the war, 
The senate, pulpit, and the bar, 
Commending to the nicest note 
All James or Painter ever wrote, 
But terms by friendly aid supplied 
Astericizing to deride : 
This James has taught us how to scan 
The merits of a ‘ Partizan’ ; 
Shown us how Loudohn won his fame, 
And Montecuculi a name ; 
Shown how one Captain Rogers slew 
Full many a ‘ Yankee doodle doo’ ; 
And thus the character he draws 
With maxims orthodox as laws. 

‘ Partizan. 

* One very active, very cunning, 
Sleep and danger always shunning ; 
Like footpad, intercepting road 
(For “ partizan ” ne’er horse bestrode) ; 
In wood or dark glen wont to lurk 
Some bandit stratagem to work ; 
To knock the traveller on head, 
And, if not slain, to swear him dead ; 
To steal the cattle from their pens, 
And rob farmyards of ducks and hens ; 
Waylay and ravish market dames, 
And barns and mills consume with flames ; 
Extend a waste where harvests grew, 
And be the children’s bugaboo ; 
Like Bamfield Moore Carew disguise, 
And tricks of mountebank devise.’ 


But if in tactics one should shine, 

To form the square, deploy the line, 
To move oblique, the column break, 
And every fit position take, 

Such as may suit the varying ground 
And skilful plans of foes confound ; 
If, ere the trumpet sounds to horse, 
Whate’er the vantage of his force, 
He should with due precaution move, 
Fearing lest fate should adverse prove 
Yet, when the lines embattled close, 
Though unexpected hosts oppose, 
Fight as if victory were his own, 

And chainéd Fortune's favour won ; 
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If with such arts should be combined 

} great and comprehensive mind, 
Scorning to confine the eye 

To button, cravat, or hair-tie ; 

All martial merit to comprise 

Within the fierce mustachios’ size ; 

To count that ‘ warriors’ only mean 
Soldiers with pipeclay glazed and clean, 
Or to suppose that Czsar’s fame 

From pacing-stick and pendulum came; 
And that what ‘ every goose can do’*— 
Stand on one leg instead of two— 

Has all the art of war matured, 

And Britain’s future fame assured. 


And should such chief, moreover, wield 
His powers of mind beyond the field, 
And study man, not to destroy, 
But how each talent to employ ; 
The human character to read, 
The most rebellious spirits lead ; 
Confederate enemies divide, 
Confederate friends with wisdom guide ; 
Each nation’s just pretensions know, 
Which they would urge and which forego ; 
Their mountains, rivers, limits trace, 
And bounds to mad ambition place ; 
Or when unequal to enforce, 
Change not the object but the course ; 
By policy success obtain, 
Where fools would shed men’s blood in vain, 
Believe me, reader, such a man 
Was never yet a ‘ partizan.’ 
Such honour never can be due 
To any of that vagrant crew ; 
And Wilson never can be more 
Than ‘ partizans’ have been before. 
“=x WwW.” 
Herpert RANDOLru. 
Eastbourne. 


GARRICK’S FAREWELL TO THE STAGE. 

On Saturday last, the 10th of June, the century 
was completed since David Garrick took leave of 
the stage for ever in 1776. His first appearance 
in London was made at the unlicensed theatre in 
Goodman’s Fields, October 19, 1741, on which 
occasion he played Richard the Third. The piece 
was announced to be acted between the two parts 
of a concert, for admission to which money was 
taken, but the tragedy was thrown in gratis; the 
performers being supposed to act simply for 
their diversion. In the bill, which was reprinted 
many years ago by the well-known and much- 
esteemed Mr. Smith, of Lisle Street, are the words, 
“The part of King Richard by a Gentleman, who 
never appeared on any Stage.” This was untrue, 
as Garrick had acted at Ipswich during the summer 
of the same year, making his débd@t as Aboan, in 
Oronooko. Mr. Smith’s fac-simile has been since 


* Plutarch relates that a certain Athenian moun- 
tebank visited Sparta to exhibit his art. Among other 
feats, he stood for half an hour on one leg, with arms 
and the other leg outstretched. When he had accom- 
plished this, he turned to a bystander, and asked in 
triumph, “Can you do that?” “Not I!” replied the 
Spartan ; “ but every goose can.” 


rinted, over and over again, but the equally 
interesting bill of Garrick’s farewell performance 
has never been reprinted. We have before us 
one of the original bills of the night, one which was 
used in the house on the farewell night, and which 
has been carefully preserved to the present time. 
The following is an exact copy :— 


The Last Time of the Company’s performing this Season, 





At the Theatre Royal in Drury Lane, 
This present Monday, June 10, 1776. 
The WOND E R. 

Don Felix by Mr. G A R RIC K, 

Col. Briton by Mr. SMITH, 
Don Lopez by Mr. BADDELEY, 
Don Pedro by Mr. PARSONS, 
Lissardo by Mr K I[ WN G, 
Frederick by Mr. PACKER, 
Gibby by Mr. MOODY, 
Isabella by Miss HOPKINS, 
Flora by Mrs. WRIGHT E N, 
Inis by Mrs. BRADSHAW, 
Violante by Mrs. Y A T E §, 
End of Act I. The Grand Gartanp Dance 
By Signor Grorer, Mrs. Surton, 
And Mr. SLINGSBY. 


To which will be added a Musical Entertainment called 
The WATERMAN. 
The Parryctpat CHARacTErs by 
Mr. Bannister 
Mr. Davies 

And Mr. Dopp. 
Mrs. WRIGHTEN, 

And Mra. Jewe1u. 


To conclude with the Grand Scene of the Recarra. 


Ladies are desired to send their Servants a little after 5, to 
keep places, to prevent Confusion. 


The Doors will be opened at Har after Five o’Clock, 
To begin at Half an Hour after Six. Vivant Rex et Regina. 


The Profits of this Night being appropriated to the Benefit of 
The Theatrical Fund, the Usual Address upon that (ccasion 
Will be spoken by Mr. Garnicx, before the Play. 


The modesty of the great leave-taker is remark- 
able. No mention is made that he would play on 
the above night for the last time, and that not for 
his own benefit, but for that of the Fund. Neither 
is it said that he would address the house after 
the play. 

“ He had been accustomed to take his share in the 
country-dance with which this comedy used to end, with 
unabated vigour, down to the latest period; and he de- 
lighted in thus proving that his thoughts and spirits 
were unimpaired. On this final night the dance was 
omitted, and Garrick stepped forward in front of @ 
splendid and sympathizing audience to take his one and 
final farewell. For the first time in his life he was 
troubled, and at this emotion the house was moved too, 
rather to tears than to applause. He could pen farewell 
verses for others, but he could neither write nor deliver 
them for himself. In a few phrases, which were oo x 
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not so unpremeditated as they appeared to be, 
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his old world adieu! They were rendered in simple and 
honest prose. ‘The jingle of rhyme and the language 
of fiction would but ill suit my present feelings,’ he said, 
and his good taste was duly appreciated.” — Their 
Majesties’ Servants, ii. 97. 

Garrick thus took his graceful farewell. During 
his career he played in forty-eight different tragic 
parts and forty-two comic. 
representative of twenty characters in as many 
tragedies, and of sixteen in comedy. Of them, 
Beverley (The Gamester) and Mr. Oakley (The 
Jealous Wife) alone keep the stage. On Garrick 
slipping his theatrical shell, as he called it, he sold 
his half share of the patent to Dr. Forde, Ewart, 
Sheridan, and Linley, for 35,0001. The Great Master 
died Jan. 20, 1779, in his 63rd year, and he was 
buried on Feb. 1, in the south cross of Westminster 
Abbey. Dr. Johnson remarked, with an imperious 
sententiousness which was meant to settle the 
matter, that Garrick’s death had “eclipsed the 
gaiety of nations,” to which nonsense the only 
fitting reply is, Palabras ! Ep. 





Trrevine Caste or Zorren.—In the Life of 
Jacob Behmen, written by Durand Hotham 
(London, 1654), there is a good deal of interesting 
folk-lore, introduced by way of digression. Thus 
Heecla is stated to be the residence of some “ sub- 
terraneal spirits ” of the first water. Visitors there 
frequently see the appearances of dead friends 
“that have died violent deaths by water, fire, or 
sword.” When saluted, “they answer, with a 
deep sigh, they must return to Hecla, and imme- 
diately vanish” (sig. C 2). There is a narrative of 
Jacob Behre, a lover of chemical and magical 
learning, who, in 1570, found entrance into the 
mountain, upon which in time past had been a 
garrisoned castle that was called Thieving Castle. 
Behre was walking in contemplative mood when 
he entered into this cavern passage, but when he 
had advanced some distance a cold blast of air 
made him shiver and “gave him pause.” After 
prayer and meditation he was surprised with a 
desire to penetrate this mystery, and on a Sunday 
he again entered the passage, which seemed em- 
bossed with silver studs. He came to a gate, 
which opened on his knocking thrice. Three tall 
men sat within, decayed in body, “ wearing old- 
fashioned German bonnets, and with looks ghastly 
and quivering.” Before them lay a velvet-covered 
book with clasps. He bade them “ Peace,” but 
they falteringly replied, “Here is no Peace.” 
They showed him the book. It was “The Book 
of Obedience.” These spectres knew not who they 
were, but “expected the severe judgment of God 
in the condign punishment of their offences.” 
They indicated a place where he might see the 
nature of their crimes. Drawing the curtain, he 
found all sorts of “murtherous weapons, much 
old Goods, partly decayed with Age, able to furnish 


He was the original’ 








a Shop of all trades, besides the Bones and Car- 
kasses of men, and much other Reliques.” A 
hoard of this kind, the biographer tells us, was 
found near Cologne, close to the haunt of a thief 
who had vowed to commit a thousand murders, 
but whose ambitious enterprise was cut short. by 
his own execution for the nine hundred and sixtieth 
assassination. Behre asked the doleful three if 
this was the treasure they had accumulated, and 
they replied “ Yea” ; they were sensible of their 
bad works, but only “fell a trembling” when 
asked if they were sorry. They confessed that 
good deeds were a duty upon them, but knew not 
whether they would turn good men if they had the 
opportunity. Behre then entertained them with a 
long theological disquisition on the Atonement, the 
descent into hell, and so forth. He promised to 
see them again, if possible. The record of the 
second interview is not given. Jacob Behre seems 
to have been strongly tinged with mysticism. His 
wife often saw “a bright light round his Bed, 
whereat she being amaz’d he comforted her, telling 
her it was the Holy Protection of God, an Angel 
Guardian, which through his earnest prayer was 
granted to him for his Comfort and Society ; 
whereupon her fear ceased, and she rested satisfied 
in the Love and Goodness of God” (sig. D 1). 
Witiiam E. A. Axon. 
3, Bond Street, Manchester. 


Cuimney-Prece Inscription.—Walker, in his 
Sufferings of the Clergy, part ii. p. 330, tells us 
that Mr. Poel, the ejected minister of Pockle 
Church, in Gloucestershire, wrote the following 
“on the mantle-piece of one of the chimneys” of 
the rectory as he was about to quit it :— 

“‘Tecta sacerdotum fuerant hzec vulpibus antra : 

Vee miserz pecudi! quibus est vulpecula pastor.” 


A. @ V. PB. 


“ Sorra.”—Mr. Frederic Martin, the editor of 
the Statesman’s Year Book, in a letter to the 
Times of May 31, says :— 

“The word Softa isa corruption of the Persian par- 
ticiple suchteh, i.e. ‘burnt up,’ ‘destroyed by fire.’ In 
theory the Softas are supposed to be devoured by a burn- 
ing zeal for wisdom and knowledge to such an extent as 
to be dead to all earthly influences. Hence the name.” 


A. L. Maynew. 
Oxford. 


WorcesTErRsHIRE Expression.—I notice among 
the peasantry of Worcestershire an expression I 
have not observed elsewhere. If, for example, 
frost has damaged a fruit tree, they say, “It has 
played the bear with it” ; or if vermin or insects 
have got into a crop, “ The bear has been among 
it.” In this neighbourhood is seated an ancient (I 
believe Saxon) family called Bearcroft, and as 
I suppose most old surnames come from places, it 
has struck me whether in primeval times a bear 
escaped from the croft, and the tradition of con- 
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sequent mischief, had originated this remarkable 
phraseology ; or could it have been suggested by 
the tyrannical doings of the Earls of Warwick, so 
powerful in these parts in medizval times, whose 
cognizance was a bear and ragged staff? I may 
add that the curious half-timbered mansion of the 
Bearcroft family, Meer Hall, is said to be the 
oldest dwelling-house (not being a castle) yet 
existing. On one of its rude timbers is the date 
1333. W. M. M. 


Maxapropraya.—The other day, whilst driving 
round Southampton with some friends, the coach- 
man stopped opposite a certain point in the old 
walls, and said, “ There was a connexion between 
Netley Abbey and—.” I did not catch the last 
words, and thought he alluded to some spiritual 
connexion between Netley Abbey and some 
monastic institution in the town. “Connexion?” 
I repeated, inquiringly. “ Yes,” he replied, “a 
presbyterian passage.” How the word “ presby- 
terian” came to have for him the meaning of 
“underground” or “subterranean” I leave to 
others to determine ; but there is no doubt that 
he did use the word, for inwardly full of merri- 
ment, but with a composed countenance, I made 
him repeat the words in order to assure myself 
that I had not misunderstood him. 

F. Cuance. 

Sydenham Hill. 


* Locx-our.”—I well remember this word being 
first used in Lancashire, but can give no clue to 
date or precise locality. In those days the word 
“ strike ” was less used than now, its more usual 
equivalent in Lancashire, and perhaps elsewhere, 
being “turn-out.” At a meeting of operatives, on 
the occasion of a dispute in (I feel pretty sure) the 
cotton trade, one of the speakers, attempting, as is 
usually the case, to throw the blame on the em- 
ployers, used the expression, “ Men, this is not a 
turn-out, it is a lock-out.” It was one of those 
forcible expressions of untaught eloquence which 
pass like an electric shock through a crowd. It 
was in all men’s mouths, and at once found a per- 
manent place in the English language. There 
must be many persons who remember the incident, 
and probably some who can give those particulars 
of time, place, and circumstances in which my 
memory fails me ; and it is desirable to preserve 
the history of the word while there is yet time. 

J. F. Marsan. 


Lorp Netsoy.—I have a memorial ring of the 
hero of Trafalgar, which, I think, deserves a note 
in “N. & Q.” It is of gold, the front black 


enamel, with the letter # under a baron’s coronet, 
and the letter 3% under a ducal coronet, and in 
the exergue, TRAFALGAR. The letters are in gold 
on the black ground, and the coronet one heraldi- 


to his country, 21 Octr., 1805. Aged 47.” On 

the rim, in capitals, is the legend, PALMAM . qui. 

MERUIT. FERAT. Am I to suppose that rings of 

this description were pace worn after the 

death of Nelson? or were they confined to a few 

mourners ? Maurice Leniay, 
Limerick. 


Queen Evizapetu anv “ Queen Mary.”— 

“T walk many times in the pleasant fields of the Holy 
Scriptures, where I pluck up the goodlisome herbs of 
sentences by pruning, eat them by reading, digest them 
by musing, and lay them up at length in the high seat of 
memory by gathering them together; so that, having 
aoe their sweetness, I may perceive the bitterness of 

ife. 

The Poet Laureate has perpetuated this saying of 
Queen Elizabeth’s by the following lines, which 
occur in his drama, Act iii. sc. 5 :— 

“ Nay, I know 
They hunt my blood. Save for my daily range 
Among the pleasant fields of Holy Writ, 
I might despair.” 

The present seems a fitting opportunity for 
noting, likewise, the Laureate’s attributing to Lady 
Jane Grey the idea contained in certain lines upon 
the Eucharist quoted lately (5" S. v. 313), with 
which compare a passage in Queen Mary, Act i. 
sc. 5, p. 37. J. MANUEL. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


A Lirerary Paratie..—lIf it is not an un- 
gracious thing to do, it may be worth while to 
note a coincidence between two writers who have 
otherwise, when at their best, a good deal in 
common. One of the most striking incidents in 
Daniel Deronda is the point at which Gwendolen 
is apprised of the true character of Grandcourt by 
the appearance, in the glade, of his mistress and 
her two children. The catastrophe in Jean In- 
gelow’s Laurance is almost the same, even in some 
of the details. Muriel, the heroine of the story, 
is awaiting by a woodside the arrival of her favoured 
lover, when her slighted admirer comes past and 
hovers by for a time as if unable to leave her. A 
strange woman and a child come from the wood, 
and the tragical result follows :— 

“ Muriel sighed, 
With a dull patience that he marvelled at, 
* Be plain with me. I know not what to think, 
Unless you are his wife. Are you his wife? 
Be plain with me.’ And all too quietly, 
With running down of tears, the answer came, 
*‘ Ay, madam, ay! the worse for him and me.’” 


T. B. 


ProverniaL Sayine as TO THE Goose.—* For 
the managers of those times thought fit, when they 
stole the goose, to stick down a feather.” 4.¢. to 
leave behind a relic of the plunder (Walker's 
Sufferings of the Clergy, part ii. p. 331). 

Epwarp PEACOCK. 
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Rueries. 


[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. } 


Watts or Herts, Lonpoyn, anp GLovcEs- 
TERSHIRE.— Was there ever any connexion between 
the Watts family of Herts and London, and a 
family of that name which was living in and near 
Berkeley, Gloucestershire, in the reigns of James 
IL, William III, and Anne? From the pedigree 
of Watts, of Herts, in Clutterbuck’s history of that 
county (vol. iii. p. 305), it appears that Thomas 
Watts, of Thundridge, near Ware (a younger son 
of Sir John Watts, Kt., Lord Mayor of London, 
1606), married Elizabeth, daughter of Nicholas 
Vavasour, of Waltham Cross, and had issue, viz., 
1. Thomas, 2. John, 3. George, 4. Francis; 1. 
Elizabeth, 2. Diana (or Dinah), 3. Ursula, 4. Do- 
rothy, 5. Mary. Did any of these children arrive 
at maturity and migrate to Gloucestershire, directly 
or through London ? 

By monumental inscriptions quoted in Bigland’s 
Gloucestershire, it would appear that a “ Richard 
Watts, of London, citizen,” was, prior to 1700, con- 
nected in some way with Gloucestershire, as his 
widow was buried at Boxwell,-in that county, on 
15th May, 1700. It also appears that a John 
Watts, afterwards Alderman of Berkeley, was born 
(qy. where) in 1666, died in 1718, et. fifty-two, 
and was buried in Berkeley Churchyard. George 
Watts (described in the Berkeley registers “of 
Wanswell Courte”) was born (qy. where) in 1676, 
died in 1721, wt. forty-five, and was buried in 
Berkeley Churchyard. Mr. George Watts appears 
to have had the following children, whose names 
are almost identical with those of the children of 
Thomas Watts, of Thundridge, Herts, viz., 1. 
Ursula, b. 1701, d. 1734, et. thirty-three; 2. 
George, b. 1709, d. 1750, set. forty-one ; 3. Eliza- 
beth, b. 1713, d. 1778, wt. sixty-five ; 4. Edward, 
b. 1716, but quere when and where he died ; 5. 
Mary, b. 1720, d. 1783, et. sixty-three ; 6. Martha, 
b. 1718, but quere when and where she died. 

It does not appear from Atkyns or Bigland that 
there was any arms-bearing family of Watts in 
Gloucestershire at the dates of their respective 
histories, from which I conclude that neither 
Alderman John Watts, of Berkeley, nor Mr. 
George Watts, of Wanswell, nor their ancestors 
were natives of or territorially connected with the 
county. I think if any of your readers could in- 
form me as to the parentage of either of those 
gentlemen, it might be found that the space of 
about one generation between the two pedigrees 
was bridged over. The gap is between 1634 and 
1666-76, 

There were Wattses of Stroud as early as 1575; 
and again at the Heralds’ Visitation in 1583 (Harl. 





MS. 1543, also ibid. 6185, fo. 70). No arms, how- 
ever, were entered ; but as the Stroud registers 
did not commence until June 4, 1683, they 
afford no assistance. The Christian names used 
by the Stroud Wattses are not nearly so similar to 
those of the Berkeley Wattses as in the Hertford- 
shire family above indicated. GurtpeR Rose. 


West Rivne or Yorxsnire.—I have a seven- 
teenth century tradesman’s token, which I beg here- 
with to describe: —Obverse—“ THOMAS . ALLVM . AT 
YE . WHITE”; a lion rampant in the field, and the 
initials of the issuer and his wife, “r.s.a.” Re- 
verse— IN. WERING. LEED. HIS. HALFE. PENNY . 
1668” (in five lines), “ Heart-shape.” Now my 
object in writing is to say that the place of issue 
is still not agreed upon by numismatists, and has 
puzzled myself to no small extent. It, however, 
has recently occurred to me that as Leeds, in 
Yorkshire, is in the West Riding, Wering 
might be an abbreviation or provincialism for 
that division of the county—we(sT) R(ID)ING. 
LEED(s): to distinguish it from Leeds in Kent 
might have been the object of the issuer. The 
omission of the last letter in the town may have 
been an error of the engraver, which was of fre- 
quent occurrence on these tokens. If any of your 
readers can help me in the matter I shall be glad. 

Henry CaristTie. 


Heratpic.—I should be glad of any infor- 
mation respecting the following arms: Arms— 
Ermine, on « chief gules, a lion passant sable ; the 
field charged with a border paly of six, sable and 
azure; at the fesse point on an escutcheon argent a 
dexter hand gules. Crest—A snake’s head ducally 
gorged at the neck. 

E. T. Maxwett WALKER. 

Chace Cottage, Enfield, N. 


Non-pecrpvovs Trees.—In the Book of Enoch 
it is said “of the inhabitants of the heavens, who 
behold the earth and understand what is there 
transacted, from the beginning to the end of it,” 
that “ they consider and behold every tree, how it 
appears to wither, and every leaf to fall off, except 
of fourteen trees, which are not deciduous ; which 
wait from the old to the appearance of the new 
leaf for two or three winters.” Which are the 
fourteen trees that are not deciduous? 

Davip WoTHeERsPoon. 

Newlands, Streatham. 


Hesiop : Homer.—1. Can you point out to me 
the passage of Hesiod, which I find so often quoted, 
translated thus :—“ The seventh day the illustrious 
light of the sun” ; and 2. (granting that there is 
such a one) a passage in Homer, translated thus : 
—“Then came the seventh day, which is sacred 
and holy”? Where does it occur ? 

R. F, Fisner. 
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Erwortn Fortirications.—It is affirmed in 
Lewis’s Topographical Dictionary, vol. ii. p. 161, 
that at Epworth, in the isle of Axholme, there was 
formerly a castellated mansion, “of which nothing 
now remains except the site, where within the last 
fifty years have been dug up some of the cannon 
belonging to the fortifications.” Can any of your 
readers refer me to any further account of this dis- 
covery ? Anon. 


Mr. Tuomas Wriison anp Witson’s Promon- 
tory.—The southern point of Australia is situated 
on a considerable jut of land which bears the name 
of Wilson’s Promontory, and which was named by 
Governor Hunter after a Mr. Thomas Wilson, of 
London, who is not more particularly described 
than as a personal friend of Flinders (Flinders, 
Voyage to Terra Australis, vol. i. p. 115, n.). I 
am anxious to identify this gentleman ; also to 
ascertain whether he was the same person to whom 
Surgeon John White dedicated The Journal of a 
Voyage to New South Wales, published in London 
in 1790, one of the contemporary accounts of the 
voyage of that “First Fleet,” which carried out 
the colonists who laid the foundations of the 
British settlements in Australia. J.B 

Melbourne, Australia. 


Mr. Huyter’s “Sovurn YorxsHire”: Down- 
casTeR CastLe.—As I am preparing a revised 
edition of Mr. Hunter’s South Yorkshire, which 
will include all the learned author’s own cor- 
rections and additions, which are very numerous, 
I shall be glad of any communications that will 
enhance the value of the work. But I particularly 
wish that any correspondent would furnish me 
with conclusive evidence that there was a feudal 
castle at Doncaster, superseding the Roman for- 
tress, and standing on the site now occupied by 
St. George’s Parish Church. I am well aware 
that the second castle is assumed to have existed, 
and that Leland says, “ When St. George’s Church 
was erected, much of the ruines of the castelle was 
taken for the foundation and filling up of the 
waullis of it.” But what I want to know is, were 
these only Roman or actually Norman remains ? 
The feudal!lord of Doncaster had his castle at 
Mulgrave ; what positive proof then can be given 
that he had a fortified residence at Doncaster, on 
the site of the Roman encampment ? 

Atrrep Garry, D.D, 

Ecclesfield Vicarage, Sheffield. 


Tae Hartwetr Famity.—Can any reader give 
me any particulars about William Hartwell, in 
holy orders, who died June 1, 1725, and was 
interred at Durham? He was Rector of Whickham 
and of Stanhope, co. Durham, and appears to have 
been of the family of Hartwell, represented in 
1871 by Sir Brodrick Hartwell, of Dale Hall, 
Essex, and descended from Captains Humphrey 





and William Hartwell, who served in the Irish 
wars previous to 1649. William was, Mayor of 
the city of Limerick in 1659. The arms of this 
family are described as “Sa., a buck’s head, ca- 
bossed arg. attired or, between the attires a cross 
patee-fitchee, of the last,” &c. A memorandum 
recording the gift of some church plate by William 
Hartwell, Rector of Stanhope, says, in referring to 
the inscription upon it, “and likewise a stagg’s 
head and cross, being part of y* said Doctor’s coat 
of arms, 1725.” W. M. Eceuegstone. 


*Lucarett1.—I possess four pictures of views 
purchased at the Strawberry Hill sale. The sub- 
jects are the tomb of Caius Cestus, the Pantheon, 
the Maison Carrée at Nismes, and the Coliseum. 
They are in body colour, and have solid wood 
frames, gilt, and measure sixteen and a half 
inches by eleven and a half inches. They were 
said to be by Lucatelli. Bryan says that this 
painter was born 1660, and died 1741. They also 
seem of the same date ; and the Pantheon is re- 
presented without the two belfries in front of the 
dome, said to have been erected by Pope 
Urban VIII. in 1632. From this circumstance it 
would seem that these pictures were painted be- 
fore 1632, and could not therefore have been by 
Lucatelli, if Bryan’s dates are correct. Would 
any correspondent of “N. & Q.” kindly inform 
me by whom these pictures were probably painted, 
and their probable date? I believe there were 
eight other companion pictures sold at the same 
time ; and they were said to have been purchased 
by Dr. Hawtrey, but I have never been able to 
trace them. A. J. K. 

Lianfont House, Clifton. 


Batiaps.— Walker tells his readers (Sufferings 
of the Clergy, pt. ii. p. 355) that a certain Mr. 
Bulhead, who was presented to a living in Corn- 
wall by Oliver Cromwell, “ got into the parish by 
a trick, was the jest of it while he continued among 
them, and the subject of their poetry after he was 
gone ; for they made ballads on him, and com- 
monly called him Redshanks, because he used to 
wear red stockings.” Have any of these ballads 
been preserved in either print or manuscript ? 

A. 0. V. P. 


Appison’s Porrrarts.—I am anxious to gain 
information respecting the numerous portraits of 
Addison, and give the following list of some from 
my own observation :—one at Holland House ; one 
in the National Portrait Gallery ; two at Bilton 
Hall ; one in Queen’s College Hall, Oxford ; one 
in Magdalen College Hall, Oxford; one in the 
President’s Lodgings, Magdalen College ; one in 
the Bodleian Picture Gallery, given by his daugh- 
ter in 1750 ; two ina private collection at Rugby 
(one of these is a traditional portrait of Addison, 
when a boy, and was purchased at a sale at Bilton 
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Hall in 1825) ; a miniature in the Common Room 
of Magdalen College. Some of these may be 
doubtful ; but I suppose those at Bilton Hall and 
in the Bodleian may be considered as genuine 
and authentic. What became of the portrait in 
the Kitcat Club? J. R. B. 


Heyry Cuampernowne, &c.—In the Annals 
of Elizabeth, under a.p. 1569, Camden says :— 

“She supplied the Queene of Navarre with money, 
taking Jewels in pawne for the same: and permitted 
Henry Champernown (whose cousin german, Gawin, had 
marryed the Earle of Montgomery's daughter) to lead 
into France a Troupe of a hundred voluntary Gentlemen 
on horse-backe, who had in his colors written Finem det 
mihi virtus, that is, ‘Let virtue give me end.’ Amongst 
these voluntary Gentlemen were Philip Butshide, Francis 
Barkley, and Walter Ralegh, a very young man, who 
now began first to be of eminent note.” 

Is there any further account of this “Troupe of 
a hundred voluntary Gentlemen ” ? 

C. W. Turtte. 
Boston, U.S.A. 


PrerocatTiveE Court or Cantersury.—<Ac- 
cording to a statement made in Bib. Top. Brit., 
vol. i. p. xxv, Mr. Astle purchased, at the sale of 
Mr. E. R. Mores’s books, in August, 1779, his 
Excerpta ex Registris Cur. Prerog. Cantuar., 
3 vols, 8vo. ; vol. i. containing extracts from wills 
in the Prerogative Office from 1385 to 1533; 
vol. ii. extracts from 1533 to 1561 ; vol. iii. extracts 
from 1592 to 1660. To the first volume is pre- 
fixed a learned and curious dissertation concerning 
the authority of the Prerogative Court, with the 
names of the several registers. These volumes 
must contain information of considerable interest, 
and I should be glad to know whether they are 
now deposited in any public library, or whether 
they are in private hands. E. H. W. D. 


St. Marearer’s Bett, Jeppurcn.—It has 
recently been discovered that the alarm bell hang- 
ing in the town steeple of Jedburgh bears the 
following inscription: “cAMPANA . BEATE . MAR- 
GARETE. VIRGINIS +.” The bell bears no date, 
but the style of letter seems to be that of the 
thirteenth century. Did it belong originally to 
the monastery (dedicated to the Virgin Mary) or 
to the burgh of Jedburgh? A. C. Movunszy. 

Jedburgh, Roxburghshire. 

[Our correspondent should refer to Alban Batler’s 
Lives of the Saints, or to Mr. Baring Gould's recent and 


valuable work on the same subject, for a life of St. 
Margaret. } 


“ — 

THE REST or Boopu.”—Wanted the name of 
an American poet, now deceased, the author of a 
poem, each stanza of which ends as above. 


Vav. 





Replies. 


THOUGHT CONTRARY TO 
THE AORIST 


THE COURSE OF 
THE COURSE OF ACTION: 
PARTICIPLE. 

(5" §S. v. 64, 312.) 

That the course of thought is contrary to the 
course of action, and that language generally pro- 
ceeds in accordance with the former, I believe 
Mr. Tew will admit. That the order of the course 
of thought is on rare occasions adopted, I proved 
by referring to a well-known line, Virg., An. 1i. 563. 
I now add two others to strengthen my position— 
Virg., Ain. vi. 567, and Hor., Od. IV. iv. 11. 

I hold that the Authorized Version is in each of 
the present instances unfortunate, but not altogether 
indefensible if taken as illustrating this mode of 
speech. In the original Greek the language em- 
ployed is a less striking example of this peculi- 
arity, but only so because co-ordinate verbs are 
not employed. Again, when Mr. Tew says that 
one is a more serious mistranslation than the 
other, I think he must mean that it is only more 
serious relatively to the results entailed, but that, 
absolutely, the two errors, if errors at all, are 
equally serious. I forone would gladly see these 
verses differently rendered ; but I still think that 
it is saying too much to call them mistranslations. 

I will now make an additional note which con- 
siderably influences the question in hand. Had it 
not been for want of time, I should have remarked 
on it before. It is noticeable that in both instances 
the participles are aorist participles, a fact which 
naturally leads us to inquire the meaning of this 
tense. The actions or conditions denoted by the 
aorist tense are really only a subordinate species 
under the genus of complete or perfect actions or 
conditions. They comprise all which are begun 
and ended in a moment, if I may use the phrase, 
in contradistinction to those which take a longer 
time in attaining fulfilment. 

We shall therefore expect three aorist tenses, 
according as the “ momentary ” action or condition 
is predicated in time past, present, or future to the 
standard* point of time ; and these will be re- 
peated in each voice and mood, and in the infini- 
tive and participle. The following table of the 
aorist tenses, inthe indicative active and passive 
of “to strike,” will show what I mean. I give 
only those forms which are exclusively appropri- 
ated by the aorists :— 


GREEK. 
Past. Present. Future. 
Act. iruva. None None.+ 
Pass. értgOnv. None. rugOncopat. 


* By this word I mean that point of time which is 
taken as the line of demarcation between the past and 
the future, whether it be that point at which the writer 
stands or no. 

+ “Eyw is the only verb I know of which possesses 








a separate form for the aorist future (*x7ow). 
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Latin.—None. 


EnGuisu. 
Past. Present. Future. 
Act. I struck. I strike. I shall strike. 


Pass. I was struck. Iamestruck. I shall be struck, 

But the vacancies which appear in the above 
scheme had somehow or other to be supplied, and 
accordingly the aorist borrowed from the other 
tenses. Thus, in Latin, the perfect present tense 
continually did duty for the aorist past, and in 
Greek the imperfect present served a turn now and 
then for the aorist present, and so on. When we 
come to the participle, we find only one form 
which is a pure aorist, and this performs the 
function both of the aorist past and present, whilst 
the imperfect future always fills the place of the 
aorist future. Now it is this genuine aorist 
participle, and, accordingly, either past or present, 
which occurs in each of the passages under our 
consideration. In each case, therefore, it may 
denote a momentary action either previous to or 
coterminous with the action embodied in the verb 
to which it is attached. 

In the first quotation, xpeudoavres is a pure 
aorist participle, either past or present—that is, 
denoting an action either previous to or coter- 
minous with that of the verb dueyepicarbe. As 
in all cases of ambiguity in the language, the con- 
text must act as arbiter ; and, if I am not much 
mistaken, it decides that the action of xpeuadoavres 
is coterminous with that of dieyepicacde, that 
the two words denote one and the same act viewed 
from different aspects. 

In the second quotation precisely the same 
ambiguity exists in the language, and again the 
context must give judgment. In this case a 
knowledge of theology is required; I therefore 
take Mr. Tew for my guide. He says that the 
cleansing is not synchronous with the sanctifying, 
and that the participle is therefore the aorist past, 
expressing an action previous to that of the verb 
on which it depends, 

But I have only as yet assumed that one 
common form serves for both the aorist past and 
aorist present participles. The following examples 
seem to me sufficient ground for my supposition : 

I. pi) Kai AdOy pe tpoorerwv.—Soph., Phil. 
46. And so all instances of Aav@dvw with an 
aorist participle. 

II. rirrév pe tyyjoraro Oépevos cis Seaxoviav. 
—1 Tim. i. 12. 

It is clear that God manifested His approbation 
by appointing St. Paul to the ministry. The two 
actions, accordingly, began and ended together. 

I should adduce other instances, but that my 
note already labours under its own weight. 

Prof. Evans asserts that this one pure aorist 
form does duty also for the aorist future participle, 
and quotes in support of his opinion the following 
passages : 





I. évéBadov és tiv ’Aoinv, xataratcartes 
THs apyxns Mydovs.—Herod. iv. 1. 

Il. rv —- - + + Wapacyes cixove’ arr 
dv duty wot doxyj.—Aristoph., Ach. 487. 

In both these cases the aorist participle can 
only be understood by making it refer to time 
future to that of the main verb. But even if this 
be a fact, it happens only very rarely, whilst the 
imperfect future participle supplies the place of 
the aorist future in innumerable instances. 

I have therefore only proved that the form com- 
monly called the aorist participle plays the part 
both of the past and present aorists. That it acts 
as aorist past I have been taught from my youth ; 
but, as far as I know, the only person who has 
noticed that it acts as aorist present is the learned 
Professor of Greek in this University. 

W. HL, Univ. Dunelm. 





Samvet Row.anvs ANTICIPATED BY LUTHER 
(5" §. i, 245, 313.)—Although two years have 
come and gone, it is perhaps not too late for me 
to thank Miss Peacock for her interesting com- 
munication at the last reference. I quite coincide 
with her in the opinion that both Luther and 
Rowlands “ made use of a folk-story common to 
the Teutonic races.” I can, from my own very 
limited experience, confirm to some extent Miss 
Peacock’s statement. I remember, when a boy, 
an old lady, long since dead, giving me infinite 
pleasure by relating many quaint and pleasant 
stories. I regret to say most of them have passed 
from my memory, but one I well remember and will 
now relate. 

Two men given to sheep-stealing—and it should 
be noted that the scene of the exploit was laid in 
the churchyard of a small church now in ruins in 
the Argyllshire highlands—made a “tryst” to 
meet after nightfall at a certain gravestone. It 
was the belief in the district that the old church- 
yard was “ haunted”; and a tailor, who was em- 

loyed in a neighbouring farm-house, made the 
Soest to some young men there assembled, that if he 
had the free use of his limb—for he was lame—he 
would soon find out who it was that troubled the 
locality. One of the young men, nettled at the 
taunt, offered to carry him to the place on his 
back. With some reluctance the offer was ac- 
cepted. In the mean time one of the sheepstealers, 
waiting for his companion at the place appointed, 
seeing the young man with the tailor on his 
back entering the churchyard, had no doubt 
that it was his comrade carrying a good fat 
sheep. As they approached he asked, in Gaelic, 
“Ts it fat?” LW ether he is fat or lean,” said 
the young man, “there he is to you,” and, suiting 
the action to the word, drop the tailor. The 


story goes that the tailor was the first to reach the 
farm-house, and from that day forward recovered 
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the use of his limb. Many years after I found 
the same story substantially related in A Hundred 
Mery Talys (Mr. Hazlitt’s Shakespeare Jest-Books, 
First Series, p. 31). 

Another story I may relate, which was a great 
favourite in my school-boy days. An eccentric 
Scotch nobleman, passing along the high street 
of a Scotch town, espied an old woman retailing 
her earthenware, which was spread out in the 
street before her. A whimsical notion came into 
his head. He bargained with her that, as soon 
as he gave a certain sign from a neighbouring 
place, she was to break, without reserve, her whole 
stock-in-trade. After making the bargain our 
worthy met with an equally eccentric companion, 
with whom he laid a wager that as soon as he gave 
a signal the old woman would at once break all the 
earthenware before her. Not suspecting the snare, 
the other unhesitatingly accepted the bet. The 
signal was given, and sure enough the earthenware, 
to the dismay of the bystanders, was soon beyond 
reclaim. A few years ago I found the same story 
narrated in Mr. Ouvry’s beautiful reprint of Howle- 
glas (circa perhaps 1550), 1867, p. 74. As buta 
very limited number of this curious and highly 
interesting book was printed for private circulation, 
I may be permitted to make the following rather 
lengthened extract from the chapter headed 
“| How howleglas made a woman that solde 
earthen pottes, to smite them all in pieces ” :— 

“Vpon a time toke howleglas his iourney to Bremen, 
to the bishop, that loued him wel, For at all times he 
did some mad touche, whereat he made the bishop to 
laughe. Then on a time as the Bishope and Howleglas 
were a walkinge the bishop desired of him, yt he wold 
do some mery Jest, but Howleglas went talking to him- 
selfe as though he had sayde his pater noster, and an- 
swered not the bishop. But at the last he sayde to him. 
I praye thee to se some newes. And he sayd he wold. 
But he praied the bishop to tary a while. And he gaue 
him silence. And in the meane while went howleglas 
to a woman y* hathe earthen pottes to sel I y* market, 
the which pottes he bought on a condicion, that when 
he made a signe to her, thé she shold smite al y* pottes 
in pieces. And she grafited to him. And then he paied 
her and returned to the bishop, And when he was come, 
the bishope asked him where he had bene? And howle- 
glas sayde I was at churche, he said my lord go with me 
vnto the market. And so he did And when they were 
there Howleglas suid to the bishop Se you the woman 
with y* earthen pottes: I shall stand here still by you, 
& speke neuer a word: & yet shal I make her to 
smite her pottes all in pieces. Then sayd the bishop I 
holde the .xxx. — that thou shalt not do it, And 
howleglas did holde, the xxx, gildens with the bishop, 
And then went the into the towne house, and there they 
taried. And then cryed and called the woman, & at 
the laste made he the sygne to her that was made be- 
twene them. And then tooke she a staffe, and smytte 
= the pottes so long till yt she had broken them euery 
chone, so that the bishop and al they that were in the 
market place did laugh thereat.” 


In the Rev. Dr. Kennedy’s (of Dingwall) The 
Days of the Fathers in Ross-shire (Edinburgh, John 
Maclaren; London, Hamilton, Adams & Co., 3rd 


edit., feap. 8vo., 1861, p. 64) occurs the following 
story. Before quoting it, however, let me say that 
the Rev. Lachlan Mackenzie referred to was a 
well-known minister in Ross-shire, and to this day, 
I believe, his memory there is held in the highest 
respect. He was born in 1754, and died April 20, 
1819.— 

“On another occasion, he [Mr. Mackenzie] was bearing 
testimony against dishonest dealing, assuring his hearers 
that, sooner or later, the Lord would punish all who 
held the balances of deceit. As an example of how the 
Lord sometimes, even in this life, gives proof of His 
marking the sin of dishonesty, he repeated an anecdote 
which was current at the time. A woman, who had 
been engaged in selling milk, with which she always 
mingled a third of water, and who had made some money 
by her traffic, was going with her gains to America. 
During the voyage she kept her treasure in a bag, which 
was always under her pillow. There was a monkey on 
board the ship, that was allowed to go at large, and 
that in course of its wanderings came to the milk- 
woman’s hammock, in rummaging which it found the bag 
of gold. Carrying it off, the monkey mounted the rig- 
ging, and, seating itself aloft on a spar, opened the bag 
and began to pick out the coins. The first it threw out 
into the sea, and the second and third it dropped on 
the deck, and so on, till a third of all the contents of 
the bag had sunk in the ocean, the owner of the bag 
being allowed to gather off the deck just what she had 
fairly earned by her milk.” 

The same story is substantially to be found in 
Lodge’s Catharos: Diogenes in his Singularitie, 
&c., 1591 (Hunterian Club reprint, p. 31) :— 

“When a certaine Merchant on the sea vppon a time 
had sold his wines which were mixed halfe with water, 
for as much money as if it had béene pure wine, hee 
fortuned to open his bag to cast in the money, when as 
an Ape at that time playing aboue the hatches, espied 
the place where he buried it, and in secrete wise com- 
ming and catching the bagge with the whole money, he 
fled to the Anchor & began to verefie the old prouerbe, 
ill gotten goods neuer prosper: for sitting thereupon, 
and beholding the playing of the billowes against the 
barke side, he played the vpright dealer, for he opened 
the bag and threwe one piece into the sea, the other 
into the ship, and thus delighting himselfe in his Apish 
vprightnes, (being ordained to punish the Merchants 
dissembling) ceased not but cast out euery pennie, inso- 
much as the Merchaunt had no auayle by his fraud: 
so iust are the heauens against al couetous dissemblers, 
who vsing such tricks prooue themselues but shifting 
Merchants.” 

8. A. 


Tue New Perrraces: Barony or ABER- 
GAVENNY (5 §. v. 101, 233, 289.)—The report 
uoted by G. E. C. seems quite justified in stating 
that the proceedings as to the barony of Aber- 
gavenny were irreconcilable with any principle. 
The decision was, in fact, the result of a com- 
promise. 

It appears that George, Lord Bergavenny, de- 
vised the barony first on himself and the heirs 
male of his body, and, on their extinction, to his 
brother Edward and the heirs male of his body. 
This was in 27 Hen. VIII, and on his death 
George was succeeded by his only son Henry, who 
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died 1586, leaving an only ehild, Mary Fane. 
The male issue of George therefore became extinct. 
The above-named Edward was dead, leaving an 
elder son, also named Edward. 

The last-named Edward and Mary Fane were 
the rival claimants in 1604, the former as heir 
male under the will and tenant of the family 
castle of Abergavenny, and the latter as heir 
general. The case was debated before the House for 
seven days, and at last they arrived at the following 
conclusion ; 





“That the question seemed not so perfectly and 
exactly resolved, as might give clear and undoubted 
satisfaction to all the consciences and judgments of all 
the Lords, for the precise point of right; and yet so 
much was shewn and alleged on each part, as in the 
opinion of the House (if it might stand with the King’s 
good pleasure and grace) made them both capable and 
worthy of honour. It was therefore moved, and so 
agree that information should be given unto the King’s 

ajesty of all the proceedings of the said Court in this 


matter; and that humble suit should be made to His 


Majesty from the Lords for the ennobling of both 
arties, by way of restitution; the one to the said 

ny of Bergavenny, and the ancient place belonging to 

the same, and the other to the barony of Le Despencer.” 


King James agreed to the proposal, but required 
the House to determine upon which of the candi- 
dates the barony of Bergavenny should be settled, 
and, by a majority of votes, it was determined that 
Edward Nevill, the heir male, should be settled 
therein. He was accordingly summoned, and took 
his seat. The “ancient place” referred to in the 
resolution was no doubt the precedence acquired 
by a writ of summons to William Beauchamp to 
attend the Parliament of Richard IT. at York. 

In reference to the last paragraph of G. E. C.’s 
note, I would refer him to the earldom of Munster, 
conferred on William IV.’s children in succession. 

R. Passincuam. 


Some time since, in desultory reading, I met 
with a mention of this title, stating that it was 
held, or conferred, by possession of the castle, &c. 
Unfortunately I cannot now recollect where I saw 
this, but it struck me, because I had before won- 
dered why this ancient dignity, which “ came with 
a lass,” should not “ go with a lass,” to use King 
James’s words. I suppose I attached too much 
authority to this statement; still it seemed, -so 
far, to agree with Collins, who says, after premis- 
ing that Edward Nevill, who married the Beau- 
champ heiress, “was kept out of the castle and 
manor of Bergavenny by Richard Beauchamp, 
Earl of Warwick,” that, “upon the humble 
remonstrance of Edward Nevill and his wife, 
they obtained livery of the said castle,” and 
“two years after was summoned by writ by that 
title to Parliament,” so that the title seemed to 
have followed the castle ; and again, in the subse- 
= dispute between Mary Fane and Sir Edward 

evill, “on which Sir Edward the castle of Ber- 





gavenny was settled,” the title was adjudged to 
him, still making the title almost an appendage to 
the castle. I acknowledge, however, I have not 
sufficiently studied the subject to call it neces- 
sarily a barony by tenure, and am away from my 
old haunts, with little access to books. My men- 
tion of the title of Le Despencer was incidental, 
and I readily acknowledge the superior acquaint- 
ance of G. E. C. with the subject generally. 
T. J. Bennert. 


G. E. C. doubts whether there is a precedent 
for a commoner being raised to the peerage of 
England (United Kingdom?) with a special re- 
mainder. I can give him several, though none 
very recently. 

James Grenville, of Butleigh, Somerset, was 
raised to the peerage in 1797 by the titie of Lord 
Glastonbury, with special remainder to his brother, 
General Grenville. Like the two commoners in- 
cluded in the Harlech patent, they were both at 
the time members of the House of Commons. 

The Right Hon. Welbore Ellis was created 
Baron Mendip in 1794, with a special remainder 
to the issue of his sister, Mrs. Agar. 

Robert Walpole, son of the great Minister, was 
created Lord Walpole in 1723, with special re- 
mainder to his brothers, with remainder over to 
his father (then a commoner), with remainder over 
to his grandfather. 

Sir Richard Onslow (brother of the Speaker) 
was raised to the peerage in 1716 by the title of 
Lord Onslow, with special remainder to his uncle, 
with remainder over. 

The list could be extended, but I will merely 
add that in the peerage of Ireland there are some 
very recent precedents—that of Lord Rathdonnell 
in 1869, and that of Lord Clermont in 1852. 

C. T. B. 


“Witt” anp “Saari” (5 §. v. 281, 353.)— 
Your correspondent J. R. very properly draws 
attention to the fact “that these words are some- 
times used as auxiliaries, and that sometimes 
they are independent words with a meaning of 
their own”; and he thinks that if this were 
pointed out, it would greatly help to a better 
understanding of our shall and will. Will he 
allow me to suggest that perhaps the plainest 
direction, to those who find the proper distinction 
so perplexing, would be to print both our futures 
in all our grammars, those for English people as 
well as those for foreigners, as we use them, in 
full?—I will do (this or that); thou shalt do ; he 
shall do ; we will do ; you shall do ; they shall do; 
and, I shall do; thou wilt do; he will do; we 
shall do ; you will do ; they will do ; giving these 
forms separate designations, as first and second 
future, or others more distinctive of their use, and 
explaining that the last form must be used when 
simple future action is meant to be expressed, and 
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the first form when to simple future action is sub- 
joined the idea of determination on our own part, 
or force intended to be exercised on others. The 
reason, too, why we change from will in the first 
person to shall in the second and third persons 
should be explained. Shall used as a simple verb 
conveys the idea of force, I conceive, in its original 
acceptation. Now we may use force, moral or 
physical, on others, but we can exercise it on our- 
selves only through the will. Therefore, the 
reason why we say, and quite logically, “thou 
shalt,” but “I will,” is not far to seek. It isa 
rather curious thing that the correct use of shall 
and will, in which even an uneducated English- 
man never makes a mistake, seems to cause so 
much embarrassment;to even educated Scotchmen 
and Irishmen. The difficulty has arisen originally 
from the fact that our English tongue has no ter- 
minational form for expressing “simple future 
action.” S. R. 


As J. R. compares the import of shall and will 
with the inflected forms of the French conjugation, 
allow me to say that the French future “Je l’aurai” 
and “Ii le fera” fully render the strength of “I 
will have it” and “ He shall do it,” respectively. 
As an example among so many others, I quote the 
following passage from Act i. sc. 5, of the Malade 
Imaginaire, by Moliére, in which Argan says his 
daughter shall marry Diafoirus’s son, and Toinette 
replies she wild not :— 

“ Argan. Je yous dis que je veux qu'elle exécute la 
parole que j'ai donnée. _ 

Toinette. Non, je suis sire qu'elle ne le fera pas. 

Argan. Je ly forcerai bien. 

Toinette. Elle ne le fera pas, vous dis-je. 

Argan. Elie le fera, ou je la mettrai dans un couvent. 

Toinette. Vous? 

Argan. Moi. 

Toinette. Bon ! 

Argan. Comment ! bon? 

Toinette. Vous ne la mettrez point dans un couvent. 

Argan. Je ne la mettrai point dans un couvent? 

Tornette. Non.... 

Argan. Qui m’en empéchera? 

Townette. Vous-méme. 

Argan. Moi? 

Toinette. Oui, vous n’aurez pas ce ceeur-]a. 

Argan. Je Vaurai.” 

As to the equivalents suggested by J. R., “Je 
puis lavoir” and “Je me détermine & lavoir,” 
they convey a very different meaning. 

Henri GavssERron. 

Ayr Academy. 


I recollect a verse which described the forms of 
using these two words :— 
“In the first person, simply shall fortells, 
In will, a threat or else a promise dwells; 
Shall, in the second and third, does threat, 
Will simply then fortells the future’s fate.” 
J. K. A. 


Would not the wilful French boy imagined b 
. y 
J. R. be more’ likely to use the familiar phrase, 





“ Je le veux,” than to indulge in such a queer cir- 
cumlocution as “ Je me détermine a l’avoir” ? 
T. F.,R. 


Ox some Osscure Worps 1n SHAKSPEARE : 
SHAKSPEARE ACCUSED OF ProvinciAtism (5™ §, 
v. 201, 337, 390..—Mr. Davizs must allow me to 
say he evades the question of A. E. A. Mr. 
Davies had asserted that “our great dramatist 
was accused in his lifetime of being sometimes 
provincial in his language.” A. E. A. very pro- 
perly asked for proof of this assertion. Mr. 
Davies replies that “it is well known that when 
the plays of Shakspeare first appeared,” &c., 4.¢. 
early in his lifetime. Now of the position that 
Shakspeare was so accused, whether early or late 
in his lifetime, Mr. Davies gives no proof what- 
ever. He quotes from Edward Phillips’s Theatrwm 
Poetarum, the first edition of which was printed 
in 1675, %.¢. fifty-nine years after Shakspeare’s 
death, and Dryden’s Defence of the Epilogue, 1673, 
eked out with an extract from Jonson’s Poetaster, 
of which a word by-and-by. If all these works 
had been written soon after “the plays of Shak- 
speare first appeared,” they could not support Mr. 
Davies's assertion ; for Phillips says nothing what- 
ever of Shakspeare’s provincialisms (only “his 
unfiled expressions, his rambling and indigested 
fancies”), and Dryden, in all his criticisms on 
Shakspeare, never utters a single word on the sub- 
ject of Shakspeare’s provincialisms; and as to 
The Poetaster, even if Jonson (as Knight and 
others believe) intended to shadow forth Shak- 
speare in the person of Virgil, it is utterly innocent 
of such an accusation as that which Mr. Davres 
asserts was made “by many noisy critics.” The 
thing asserted is a fiction, without the faintest 
substratum of fact. The accusation of Phillips 
and Dryden, and “many noisy critics” of a later 
period, was not dreamt of till Shakspeare had been 
dead and buried nearly half a century, and it was 
identical with that which Ben Jonson reserved for 
posthumous publication in his Timber, and had no 
more to do with provincialism in word or phrase 
than with the green cheese of the moon. There is 
not a particle of proof that Milton had any hand 
in Phillips’s Theatrum Poetarum. The style of 
the preface is unlike Milton’s, and the criticism on 
Shakspeare discrepant with what Milton did write 
of Shakspeare. But if Milton had been the author 
of the bock, and the alleged accusation were found 
in it, Mr. Davres’s position is no better off. 
Does he suppose that Milton wrote his earliest 
poem in Shakspeare’s lifetime? I have no doubt 
whatever that Jonson’s Poetaster was a personal 
affair ; and that by Virgil he meant a well-known 
poet then alive I am as well assured as that he 
meant himself by Horace. Mr. Davizs coolly 
says Jonson was “referring to Shakspeare.” On 
what ground? The best critics are not agreed on 
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the point ; and even if they were agreed, it is a 
point which does not admit of proof. Why should 
the surmise of a few critics be taken for an ascer- 
tained fact? There are at least six reasons why 
it is improbable that Virgil in The Poetaster was 
Shakspeare. 

1. Shakspeare was called Ovid, and compared 
to Plautus, Terence, and Martial : he was never 
called or compared to Virgil, so far as I am aware. 

2. Spenser was called Virgil in Burton’s 
Anatomy of Melancholy, part iii. sec. 2, mem. iii., 
where a stanza is quoted from the F. Q. as the 
work of “our modern Maro” (sic in ed. 1676 ; in 
ed. 1621 it is “the poet” only). Also, Lord 
Surrey was called Virgil before the name passed 
on to Spenser. 

3. Virgil is the nickname of a bucolic or of an 
epic writer: Shakspeare was neither; he was 
amatory and dramatic only. 

4. The Returne from Parnassus is evidence that 
Ben had been put to his purgation by Shakspeare, 
about the very year The Poetaster was published 
(1601). 

5. Ben’s Virgil is a writer of the highest finish, 
who writes with exactness, and reviews with care. 
We know that he always censured Shakspeare for 
the want of those very virtues he praises in Virgil. 

6. Ben’s Virgil fits our matured estimate of 
Shakspeare, and not that of his contemporaries. 
The identity of Virgil with Shakspeare would be 
an anachronism. 

For these reasons I protest against Horace’s 
“true thought of Virgil” being taken as Ben Jon- 
son’s judgment on Shakspeare. I may add that 
the late Mr. Richard Simpson (whose loss I deeply 
bewail) remarked, “ that Shakspeare was meant by 
Ovid there can be little doubt” (North British 
Review, July, 1870, p. 410). This is, in my 
opinion, a more likely conjecture. J ABEZ. 

Athenzum Club. 


Mriyister : Priest (5" §. v. 449.)—In “the 
black-letter Prayer Book of 1636, with the mar- 
ginal manuscript notes and alterations, from which 
the copy attached to the Act of Uniformity, 13 and 
14 Car. II., was written,” the word minister, in the 
rubric prefixed to the Absolution, is erased, and 
the word priest is inserted in MS. Perhaps this 
will throw light upon your correspondent’s inquiry. 
In the Prayer Book of 1637, the Scotch Service- 
Book, the words are, “ pronounced by the presbyter 
alone.” Let me add the following extract from 
Cardwell’s History of Conferences on the Book of 
Common Prayer :— 

“ Another alteration, which has been ascribed to the 
Archbishop (Laud) in later times, . . . was the substitu- 


tion of the word priest for minister in the rubric pre- 
fixed to the Absolution or remission of sins. It is not 
easy to discover how this charge originated, for on an 
examination of the editions of the Common Prayer 





belonging to that period, it is found that the words were 


= ry no distinct meanings were assigned to them.” 
—P. 237. 
E. C. Hartyeroyr, 
The Close, Exeter. 


The following extract will be of use to Mr. 
Dore. It is from p. 237 of Cardwell’s History 
of Conferences connected with the Revision of the 
Book of Common Prayer, chap. v., “ Interpolations 
charged against Archbishop Laud” :— 

“ The editions [of the Book of Common Prayer] of 1607 
and 1627 have minister. The form of prayer for the fast 
in 1625 and the Prayer Books of 1632 and 1633 have 
priest ; but the editions of 1634 and 1639 again have the 
word minister, and are, therefore, sufficient evidence that, 
if the alleged alteration were made clandestinely, the 
blame cannot reasonably be imputed to Archbishop 
Laud.” 

It isa singular oversight that Mr. Blunt does 
not mention this point in the Annotated Prayer 
Book. C. F. S. Warres, M.A. 


The Book of Common Prayer was translated 
into Greek and published in 1638, with a strongly 
worded Laudian and laudatory dedication to Arch- 
bishop Laud by the translator, Elias Petley. In 
the office for Morning Prayer, the Absolution is for 
6 dudxovos povos (“the minister alone”). In the 
form for Visiting the Sick, the tepeds (“ priest”) 
comes to the house. “To the priest” the sick 
man “ shall make special confession of sins,” and 
“the priest” pronounces the absolution. About 
that time the rubrics seem to have been taken 
great liberties with by whoso listed, and E. 
Petley’s confession of sins “to the priest” is not 
the least curious example. B. H. Cowrer. 


The following extract is from a letter of Dr. Todd 
in Stephen’s Book of Common Prayer, Intr. xxix, 
Eccl. Hist. Soc., 1849 :— 

“My dear Sir,—In compliance with your request, I 
send you the accompanying collation of Archbishop 
Daniell’s Irish version of the Prayer Book of King 
James[........ I may add that the word priest 
does not occur in any partof the book, but is everywhere 
throughout the rubrics translated by the word minister. 
—I remain, my dear Sir, faithfully yours, 

“James H. Topp. 

“ Trinity College, Dublin, May 14, 1849.” 

G. E. Warsow. 

St. George’s Place, Dublin. 


“ DumBLeporeE” (5™ S. v. 367.)—Mr. Patmer, 
in saying this is a name for the cockchafer, has 
been corrected by a recent writer in the Saturday 
Review, who asserts that it is a name for the 
humble bee. I have not found it applied to the 
cockchafer in any other county than Cornwall, 
and there it is only used in the western a 
where it is pronounced dumbledory. In Kas 
Cornwall and in Devonshire the humble bee is 
called drwmbledrane and drumbledrone. See & 
list of East Cornwall words by Mr. Couch, in 
Jour. of Royal Inst. of Corn., also some poems Im 
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the Devonshire dialect by Mrs. Palmer. In 
Somerset and Dorset dumbledore is the name of 
the humble bee. See Jennings’s and Barnes’s 
glossaries of Somerset and Dorset dialect, also 
Pulman’s Rustic Sketches in the “dialect which 
prevails in the neighbourhood of Axminster.” See 
dumbledore=humble bee, bumble bee, in Saxon 
Leechdoms, &c., vol. ii. pp. 27, 29, and in glossary 
published by authority of the Commissioners of 
the Public Records. W. Noy. 


In the numerous parishes in Wiltshire, with 
which from my birth I have been associated, this 
designation is applied to the humble bee, which 
is known there by no other name. Mr. PALMER 
has just ground for his expression of surprise that 
this bright and busy insect is made a by-word for 
heavy dulness, the same term being also used to 
denote a blockhead or stupid fellow. It is fre- 
quently spoken in the abbreviated form dumble. 

Moonraker. 


Tae Seat or tHE Lovutn Grammar ScHoon 
(5™ S. v. 403.)—J. O. has been misinformed as 
to this seal. The subject represented thereon 
is a school-room, with boys at their lessons, 
books, and a desk; in the centre is the master 
armed with a large rod, which he is about to apply 
to the person of a youth who lies bent across his 
knee. On the upper part of the seal is the inscrip- 
tion, “ Qui parcit virge odit filiu,” and near the 
middle, on the left hand, is the date in Arabic 
numerals, 1552. There is no reason whatever to 
suppose that the master is meant as a represen- 
tation of Bishop Bonner. An engraving of the 
seal may be seen in Carlisle’s Endowed Grammar 
Schools, 1818, vol. i. p. 822, and in Notitie Luda, 
R 70. The seal of the Macclesfield Grammar 

chool represents a master seated with a book in 
his left hand and a rod in his right. Above the 
coat of arms which appears in the seal of the 
Grammar School of Rivington, in the parish of 
Bolton-le-Moors, is a half-length figure of a school- 
master, armed with book and birch as in the pre- 
ceding. See Carlisle, vol. i. pp. 117, 714. 

Epwarp PEacock. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Provincia, Worps (5 §. v. 325.)—The 
majority of the words enumerated by your corre- 
spondent are technical terms, some being peculiar 
to Yorkshire and others common to all coal- 
mining districts. A complete glossary of such 
terms would, I fear, occupy too large a portion of 
your space, being of interest to only a limited 
section of the public, but I shall be happy to fur- 
nish a list to any one who may be interested in 
such matters. The following are a few provincial- 
isms peculiar to this district :— 


Lake, to idle. When the miners are not at work they | hee , 1 
' expedition, and in doing so I have kept as nearly 


are said to be “‘laking,” or playing. 








Lace, to flog or punish. When a boy gets a flogging 
he is said to have been “laced,” or to have got a 
* lacing.” 

Dyke, a small stream of water, synonymous with the 
north of England “ beck” and the Scotch “ burn.” 

Funeral Brief, a juvenile insurance society which, in 
consideration of small monthly or quarterly payments, 
allows a stated sum on the death of a member towards 
defraying funeral expenses. “ Funeral briefs” are 
usually connected with Sunday schools. 

Gain, near. “The gainest road,” i.¢. the nearest 


road, 
Spices. All sweets are designated by this name. 
Fond, silly. “Soft” is also used as a synonymous 
term. 


I give these merely as samples of non-technical 
provincialisms. A complete glossary could only 
be gleaned from a set of the Pogmoor Almanac. 

ALEXANDER PATERSON. 

Barnsley. 


ProraNe Hymn Tunes (5" §. v. 367.)—Add 
to the list the popular hymn tune known as 
“ Belmont,” which is the adaptation of an air by 
Mozart. If it is sung briskly, it resolves itself 
into “ The Ratcatcher’s Daughter.” The author of 
The Recreations of a Country Parson was cer- 
tainly wrong when he condemned the song, as sung 
“by the vivacious Cowell,” as having “ no music” 
in it; and he did not appear to be aware that it 
was the same melody as “ Belmont.” If it was 
Cowell who brought “ The Ratcatcher’s Daughter” 
into favour, he merely revived an old song that I 
had heard sung by a midshipman many years 
before it was whistled in the streets. I have also 
a copy of the song, illustrated with seven clever 
lithographic drawings by Miss Brigstocke, pub- 
lished in 1842. Rodwell’s “ Nix my dolly,” from 
Jack Sheppard, has been played in church—of 
course with a change in its time ; and it was also 
popular as “Haste to the Woodlands.” The 
solemn piece of music played at the execution of 
Mary Queen of Scots, when played briskly, is the 
old English air, “ Jumping Joan.” The Ethiopian 
serenaders’ song, “ Old Joe,” was adapted from an 
air in Rossini’s Coradino, and that of “ Buffalo 
Gals,” from an old air by Gluck. 

CuTuBert Bebe. 


Arrican Expepitions (5 §. v. 347.)—The 
tabular statement required by J. L. -C. 8. could 
no doubt be concisely drawn up, in the manner he 
wishes, by any one having the time and patience 
to wade through the host of authorities who have 
studied the subject during the present century ; 
but probably he would find sufficient details for 
his purpose under the heading “ Africa,” in the 
ninth edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
from which I have extracted some particulars 
which may possibly be of use to him. I have 
simply taken these particulars as they are given, 
up to the date of Lieut. Cameron’s starting on his 
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as possible within the plan sketched, and as well 
as the scanty materials therein offered will allow 
me, my object being to give a rough sketch of 
African travel, which may perhaps be of service 
where only a hasty reference is required. 
Artuur W. PLEAcE. 
King’s College, London. 

e particulars referred to have been forwarded to 
J. L. C. 8., and we are sure that he will feel grateful for 
them. | 


Tue Patrern Five-Sniiiine Preces or 1847 
(5 S. v. 429.)—The piece described by Mr. 
Pocock is what is termed by numismatists “a 
proof.” A limited quantity of these, with “ plain 
edges ”—i.e. without legend or milling on the 
edge—is generally struck by the Mint authorities 
for collectors ; and being the first impressions from 
the die, they possess a certain extrinsic value. 

x J. & 


Suetrorp (vor Stretrorp) Hovsz, Norrs 
(5 S. v. 428.)—Nichols, in the Bate pedigree 
given in vol. iii. of his Hist. and Antig. of the 
County of Leicester, makes an error in the name of 
the house, in whose defence Major Thomas Bate 
was killed. It ought to have been Shelford 
House. The siege of Shelford House by the 
Parliamentarians took place in 1645, and not in 
1620, as stated by D. Q. V.S. With this cor- 
rected data your correspondent will have little 
trouble in obtaining the information he is in search 
of. J. Porrer Briscoe. 

Nottingham. 


I would refer D. Q. V. S., for an account of the 
storming and taking of this garrison, in 1645, by 
the Parliament soldiers, to that charming book, the 
Memoirs of the Life of Col. Hutchinson, written 
by his widow Lucy. The name of Major Bate, 
however, does not appear. ’. D. 

Nottingham. 

This house is still standing. H. P. 


Herapic (5 §, v. 428.)—The arms described 
by Ampvraror are those of the French family of 
Harcourt-Armagnac, cadets of the Dukes de Guise 
of the house of Lorraine. As they appear upon 
the candlesticks, the bearings have suffered in dis- 
tinctness from friction or other causes, and the 
description furnished by Ampunator has many 
inaccuracies. 

The following is the correct blazon :—Quarterly 
of eight—1l. Barry of eight gu. and arg. (Hungary) ; 
2. Az., semé of fleurs-de-lis or, in chief a label 
gu. (Naples) ; 3. Arg., a cross potent between four 
crosslets or (Jerusalem); 4. Or, four pallets gu. 
(Arragon); 5. Az, semé of fleurs-de-lis or, a 
bordure gu. (Anjou) ; 6. Az, a lion ramp. crowned 
or (Guelders) ; 7. Or, a lion ramp. sa. crowned of 
the field (Juliers) ; 8. Az., two barbel addorsed 
between four crosslets or (Bar). Over all, on an 





escutcheon or, on a bend gu., three alerions arg, 
(Lorraine) ; the whole differenced by a label gu., 
and placed within a bordure of the last, charged 
with eight besants (Harcourt-Armagnac). 

The supporters are two eagles regardant proper, 
crowned or, and collared with rosaries from which 
depends the cross of Lorraine. 

The mitre and pastoral staff described by Am- 
BULATOR are not properly adjuncts to the sup- 
porters, but were indications of the ecclesiastical 
dignity of the owner. I am not able certainly to 
identify him, as there were several dignified ecclesi- 
astics of his house, but the probability is that he 
was Francis Armand, Bishop of Bayeux, who died 
in 1728. Jonny Woopwarp. 

Montrose. 


Otp Enetisu Eritarus (5 §. iv. 281, 315; 
v. 217.)—The epitaph at Christchurch has long 
been a puzzle. Murray’s Handbook says it has 
never been explained. I saw, however, a solution 
offered in an old magazine, some years ago, some- 
thing to this effect. Ten persons went out ina 
boat ; stormy weather ensued, and they were all 
drowned. Their bodies were cast ashore, and 
hastily buried in the nearest field. Subsequently 
the owner of the field objected to the remains 
being deposited there. A violent dispute arose, 
and the bodies were taken up, and all interred in 
one grave, in the Priory churchyard. To the best 
of my recollection, this appeared to be stated with 
some sort of authority. T. J. Beyyerr. 

Wokingham. 


Tue Vouuieate, Prov. xxvi. 8 (5" §. iv. 294, 
414; v. 209.)—There is one possible interpretation 
of this verse, not mentioned by any of your corre- 
spondents, which would, I think, make its purport 
obvious. It is this, “As to-tie-up-in-a-bag a stone 
out of a heap, so it is to give honour to a fool.” 
That is to say, to treasure up a stone taken from 
a heap of stones is as out of place as to treat a 
fool with honour and distinction. 

The meaning of the verse clearly depends on 
the use of the Hebrew particle Beth, which, in 
this instance, has always been translated “in” or 
“on”; but which, according to Gesenius, has a 
number of different significations. He gives, in 
his lexicon, no fewer than nineteen, the tenth of 
which is “ out of” or “from.” If this rendering 
of the particle be adopted, it seems at once to clear 
away all obscurity, and to make sense of what has 
hitherto been unintelligible. In support of this 
view I quote two instances from the Authorized 
Version, in which Beth is translated “ out of” :— 

“For the Lord thy God bringeth thee into a good 
land, a land of brooks of water, of fountains and depths, 
that spring out of valleys and hills.” —Deut. viii. 7. 

** Cu be he that maketh the blind to wander out 
of the way.” 

H. A. Kennepy. 

Waterloo Lodge, Reading. 
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I cannot but think that Mr. Piarr is wrong in 
giving to “ Rabenstein,” in Luther’s translation of 
Prov. xxvi. 8, the meaning of “a common black 
stone.” What would be the sense of—<As if one 
should throw a precious stone upon the common 
black stone, “ auf den Rabenstein”? Rabenstein 
does indeed mean a black stone, but one of a cer- 
tain kind—a belemnite. It also means, according 
to the Worterbuch, “a heap of stones on which 
ravens or crows are wont to sit,” and “a place of 
execution.” I should think the sense probably 
was, “ As if one should throw a precious stone upon 
a heap of common stones,” or on “ the heap,” é.¢. 
such a heap as one sees in the ways. From what 
work of Aben Ezra’s may your correspondent be 
quoting? I have his commentary on Proverbs in 
3uxtorf’s Bible, but his words there do not 
exactly answer to Mr. Puart’s description. For 
instance, I can find nothing about a “bag of 
stones,” though he does say something about a 
stone, and gives 72272 the sense of purple. Per- 
haps, however, the English of the passage given 
in the letter is not meant for a translation, but 
only an approximate rendering. If so, it might 
have been closer, supposing the words referred to 
to be those I have before me. There can be no 
doubt that St. Jerome got his rendering of the 
passage in Proverbs from the learned Jews whom 
it was his wont to consult. E. R. 


Otp VERSES ON THE INADEQUATE PowWERS OF 
Portraiture (5" §. iv. 363, 416, 496 ; v. 238.) 
—Giles Fletcher, in his Christ's Victorie in 
Heaven, stanza lii., says :— 

“So faire Thou art, that all would Thee behold; 

But none can Thee behold, Thou art so faire ; 

Pardon, O pardon then Thy vassal bold, 

That with poore shadowes striues Thee to compare, 

And match the things, which he knowes matchlesse 

are : 
© thou vive mirrhour of celestiall grace, 
How can fraile colours pourtraict out Thy face, 

Or =_ in flesh Thy beawtie in such semblance 

ase?” 


G. Perratt. 


Sr. Curnpert anp THE Dowxeys (5 §, v. 
387, 457.)—I should think because Cuthbert was 
a very common Christian name in the north of 
England, and Edward in the south. wo Ee ae 


I think F. B. has been rather hasty in assuming 
that these terms are derived from Saints Cuthbert 
and Edward. This is certainly not the case as 
regards the first of these words, which is un- 
doubtedly a corruption of gudha, the Hindustani 
fora donkey. I believe that there are, in the lan- 
guage of the Gipsies, many Hindustani words, for 
which fact the Eastern origin of that race would 
account. In this instance, as the donkey has 
always been the constant companion and servant 
of that wandering tribe, it is extremely probable 








that their name for the animal was introduced into 

our vocabulary. It is also possible that they may 

have imported the animal itself into this country. 
C. M. O. 


St. Andrews. 


The Hindistdni name for the ass is gadha, fem. 
gadhi (pronounced, I believe, something like 
guddy), with which Colebrooke compared the 
Sanskrit gardabha. Its modern Greek name is 
yaéapos. In Andrew Wilson’s essay, entitled 
“Infanti Perduti,” occurs the following remark :— 

“England being a dull country—a Ghuddistan or 
Cuddyland, as they say in the East—keeps up old 
fashions.” —Hdinburgh Essays, 1856, p. 160. 

In the Cleveland dialect, however, cuddy is a 
familiar name for the hedge-sparrow, and no doubt 
from Cuthbert. A. SmyTHe PAatMeEr. 

Lower Norwood, 8.E. 


Mitton’s Forestry (5 §. v. 43, 91, 131, 194, 
251.)—I have often seen the effect described, but 
I should hesitate to call it “singeing.” The smell 
of fire always accompanies that process, as I under- 
stand the word. In Dorsetshire in the spring of 
the year 1861, or thereabouts, I was taking the 
duty for a friend in the village of Leigh. I am an 
observer of electrical phenomena, and one evening 
I remarked a very non-electrical condition of the 
atmosphere. On the next morning, on going into 
the garden of the vicarage, I saw two peach trees, 
on a wall in a position with reference to the house 
and shrubberies which would naturally expose it to 
a current of air from the east, completely blighted ; 
as if either a hot wind or a flame, like the light 
rapid combustion of coal gas highly diluted, had 
passed over them. The leaves and blossom, then 
full, were shrivelled and dying. I should say they 
were not singed but blasted, and I have no doubt 
that the state of the atmosphere, ready for the re- 
adjustment of the balance of the electrical forces, 
was the cause. The trees were killed : they were 
not struck by a flash or bolt. 

HERBERT RANDOLPH. 

Eastbourne. 


“ Lackey” (5 §, iv. 405, 525; v. 218, 277.)— 
The noun lackey, as well as the English adjective 
like, must, I should say, both alike be derived 
from the Arabic root la-ik, worthy, proper, capable, 
adapted, convenient, suitable, due, fit for, able, 
qualified ; but Lakiths and Lacaiths, meaning 
“ enfant exposé, dont la mére est inconnue,” given 
in M. D’Herbelot’s Grand Bibliothique Orientale, 
would appear to be a compound word, formed out 
of the negative particle la, without, and kit, food, 
victuals, provision (for one day), from which the 
word kit, as used in a soldier’s or seaman’s kit, is 
no doubt borrowed. Richardson’s Persian and 
Arabic Dictionary, 1829. 

It is somewhat remarkable that the alphabet 
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now universally considered Arabic is called “ Ma- 
grabin, Western, or the Andalusian alphabet,”* in 
the collection made by Ahmad bin Abu Bekr bin 
Wahshi, the Nabathean, in the eighth century. 
This shows the very early period to which the 
commencement of its diffusion among the lan- 
guages of Europe generally must be referred, and 
affords evidence of the adoption by the Arabs of 
the Greek language and customs at a still earlier 
period. 

The Arabic word Abjad means the numerical 
power of letters by which dates are commemo- 
rated in chronograms significant of the events 
recorded, the powers of the letters used, with some 
exceptions, being the same in Hebrew, Greek, and 
Arabic. The letters of the Greek and Arabic 
alphabets occur in different order of succession, 
and the word Abjad being formed out of Alpha, 
Beta, Gamma, Delta, the first four letters of the 
Greek alphabet, tends to show that the Arabs 
must have derived their knowledge of the system 
from the Greeks. R. R. W. Ettis. 


Starcross, near Exeter. 


“ Hourtiine ” (5 §. v. 225, 275.)—As an illus- 
tration of the use of this word, let me quote the 
opening lines of The Apollo Belvidere, a Newdi- 
gate Prize Poem at Oxford, by H. H. Milman, in 
1812, afterwards Dean of St. Paul’s :— 

“ Heard ye the arrow hurtle in the sky, 

Heard ye the dragon monster’s vengeful cry ?” 

Again, in the Antigone of Sophocles, the Seer 
Teiresias, speaking of an omen from birds, says :— 

kal orovras év xnAduow adAjAovs Hovais 

éyvov' rrepav yap pot BSos ov« daonpos Hv. 
V. 1003. 

Again, in the 4neid of Virgil :— 

** Hic juvenis primam ante aciem stridente sagittd, 
Natorum Tyrrhi fuerat qui maximus, Almo, 
Sternitur.” Lib. vii., v. 530. 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Suaxine Hanps (5 §. iv. 487; v. 15, 77, 
132.)—An illustration of this custom in Eliza- 
bethan times may be found in the enthusiastic 
admiration of “mine ancient” for the valour of 
“the Knight of the Burning Lamp” :— 

“ Bard. Hear me, hear me what I say : he that strikes 
the first stroke, I'll run him up to the hilts, as I am a 
soldier. 

Pist. An oath of mickle might; and fury shall abate. 
Give me thy fist, thy ee to me give: 

Thy spirits are most tall.” 
Henry V., Act. ii. sc. 1. 
W. Wuisroy. 

Tae Consueat Strate (5" §S. v. 146, 295.)—I 

do not think the lines quoted at the latter reference 


were written by George Herbert, but I think I 
have found their disjecla membra in prose, and 


* Hammer's Ancient Alphabets, p. 3. 





written of him and his wife, Jane Danvers, and 
by Herbert’s biographer, Izaak Walton, who thus 

rtrays the charm and blessedness of their wedded 
ife :— 

“The Eternal Lover of mankind made them happy in 
each other's mutual and equal affections and compliances ; 
indeed so happy, that there never was any opposition be- 
twixt them, unless it were a contest which should most 
incline to a compliance with the other's desires.” 

If the above be not the quoted epitaph (p. 146) 
in prose, it certainly is a “ parallel passage.” 
Frepx. Rvte. 


Tue Herperserc Ton (5" S. v. 208, 315.)— 
There is a discrepancy in the different communica- 
tions under this head which it may be worth while 
clearing up by the explanation that there have 
been three “Great Tuns” at Heidelberg. The 
first was constructed in 1589 by the order of John 
Casimir, Elector Palatine, and demolished during 
the Thirty Years’ War. The second was constructed 
during the reign of Charles Louis, fell into disrepair 
during the French occupation of the palatinate, 
and though restored by Charles Philip, the suc- 
ceeding elector, again became useless, when the 
present Great Tun was erected by the order of 
Charles Theodore in 1751. A. § 


Tue History or Suerry (5" S. v. 268, 334.)— 
In the old ballad of The Winning of Cales (Cadiz) 
there is the following allusion to sack. Cadiz was 
taken by the English under the Lord Howard, 
Admiral, and the Earl of Essex, General, on 
June 21, 1596. The ballad seems to have been 
written by some one who was in the expedition.— 
‘* Unto Calés cunninglye came we most speedilye, 

Where the kinges navy securelye did ryde, 
Being upon their backs, piercing their butts of sacks, 
Ere any Spaniards our coming descryde.” 

I expected to have found some notice of sherry 
in Spectacle de la Nature; or, Nature Displayd, 
&c., translated from the French by Samuel Hum- 
phreys, and published in London in 1736; but the 
author seems to have had no knowledge of Spanish 
wines, although he goes at great length into the 
history of wine making, and the wine-making 
industries of France. His notice, however, of the 
favourite English drink is worth a place in 
“N. & Q.” :— 

“ Prior, ... but their favourite Liquor is Punch, 
which is a composition of two-thirds of Doundy and one 
of common water, to which they add a proper quantity 
of sugar, cinamon, powdered cloves, and a slice 0 
bread ; milk likewise, and the yolks of eggs, are frequently 
intermixed to thicken the whole. 

Chevalier. Brandy and milk! This surely is a strange 
composition.” 

W. H. Parrersoy. 

Belfast. 


Cutty = Femate Carty (5" §. v. 145, 189, 
337, 371.)—The expression, “Is it a boy or a 
cheeld ?” was formerly common enough in Cornwall, 
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and, as far as I know, may be so still. In practice 
in London I have been occasionally asked the 
same by Cornish people, and being an old cus- 
tomary question, it excited no surprise. 

W. RENDLE. 


On reading Mr. Picton’s query to my wife, 
who is a native of Lancashire, she informed me 
that the word “ chilt ” was commonly used in that 
county, as applied to a female child, just as it is, 
according to A. J. M., in Shropshire. If I mistake 
not, it is also so used in Somersetshire, and in 
some parts of South Wales. 

Witrrip or Gatway. 


“Tne SHEPHERD’s Parapise” (5 §. v. 305, 
351.)—I have a copy with the following title- 

ge 

“The Shepheard’s Paradise: a Comedy. Privately 

Acted before the late King Charls by the Queen's 
Majesty, and Ladies of Honour. Written by W. Moun- 
tague, Esq. London: Printed for John Starkey at the 
Miter, nere the Middle Temple Gate, in Fleet Street, 
1659.” 
Its particular interest is that it once belonged to 
Horace Walpole, and has his book-plate and a few 
notes. On the fly-leaf he wrote, “ From the col- 
lection of Topham Beauclerc, 1781.” On the back 
of the title-page is this in his hand :— 

* Walter Montague was an admired Wit in the Court 
of Charles I.; but the following piece is such a mixture 
of Stupidity, obscurity, improbability, want of nature, 
conduct and Invention, that his Catholicism must have 
been his chief recommendation to the Queen, and her 
Ignorance or want of skill in our language, her only 
excuse for patronizing and performing in so absurd and 
incomprehensible a Performance. H. W.” 


The date is 1659. W. S. A. 


“Wer HEAR THE BEES” (5 §,. v. 408) is evi- 
dently an elegant transformation of the expression, 
“Tt’s all a hum,” i.e. humbug. A relative on 
returning to England after a lengthened sojourn 
in America brought with him a similar expression 
of incredulity, namely, “We hear ducks.” He 
explained this was an elegant way of telling a per- 
son he was “ quacking,” a term used in the States 
signifying “lying,” “humbugging,” &c. The 
word “ quack” means there a “ humbug.” 


H. Morris. 
Howden, Yorks. 


Sr. Eprra (5 8. v. 407.)—There is an account 
of her in Butler’s Lives of the Saints, under Sep- 
tember 16. According to Potthast’s Bibliotheca 
Historica Medii Alvi, there is some account of 
her in the Acta Sanctorum, fifth vol., for September, 


pp. 369-372. Epwarp Pracock. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Dr. Samvet Jonson (5% S. v. 409.)—A litho- 
— fac-simile of the precise portion of Gilbert 
almesley’s letter described by Mr. Lyon forms 





an illustration, at p. 228, of a volume entitled 
Johnsoniana; or, Supplement to Boswell: being 
Anecdotes and Sayings of Dr. Johnson, 8vo., 
London (Murray), 1836. This may furnish a clue 
to the history of the document, if your correspon- 
dent’s treasure turns out, on closer inspection, to 
be a fragment of the original letter, separated from 
the remainder for the purpose of the lithographer, 
and not one of these prints. J. F. M. 


“ Hortensivus,” 1789 (5@ §. v. 407.)—The 
quatrain is found in the Festoon, 1767, p. 60, and 
is stated to be from the Greek. The only varia- 
tion is “ give” for “take,” at the end of the last 
line. H. P. D. 





Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


The Marriage, Baptismal, and Burial Registers of the 
Collegiate Church or Abbey of St. Peter, Westminster. 
Edited and Annotated by Joseph Lemuel Chester. 
(Private Edition.) 

More than thirty years have passed away since the late 

Sir C. Young, Garter, published in the Co/lectanea Topo- 

graphica et Genealogica (Nichols & Son) extracts from 

the registers of Westminster Abbey, from a MS. in the 

College of Arms. For some time these extracts were 

highly valued, but Col. Chester has proved them to be 

untrustworthy and practically worthless, not only in the 
text, but in the notes also. The latter gentleman has 
accordingly just accomplished the herculean work of 
transcribing the whole of the existing registers, a work 
for which his tastes and endowments peculiarly qualified 
him. The register of marriages begins with the year 

1655, that of the baptisms nearly half a century earlier, 

1607/8, and that of burials, 16067, and all are brought 

down to 1875. Such a work, for special purposes, is 

beyond all price: the way in which Col. Chester has 
achieved it is beyond all praise. The labour in correctly 
editing the entries would have been too much for men of 
less enthusiasm and perseverance, but the annotations 
will gain for this able scholar as grateful a sense on the 
part of students as the transcript of the registers. It is 
very rare to find so much information clearly given in a 
small space as may be found in these notes, where the 
power of condensation and lucidity is marvellously illus- 
trated. The scrupulous care taken by the Colonel in 
this part of his useful and honourable labours is shown 
in the fact that sometimes the information conveyed in 
a single line took many days to collect and verify. With 
all the zeal which has carried Col. Chester through the 
labour of years, and often sustained under circumstances 
of delicate health, which would have induced most men 
to abandon the heavy and responsible task, the editor is 
obliged to confess that persons have been baptized, 
married, or buried in the Abbey without registration of 
the fact, through the culpable negligence of the official 
whose duty it was to make the entry, or the equally 
culpable indifference of his deputy. ‘‘The duty was 
theoretically everybody’s, but was suffered to become 
practically nobody’s.” Col. Chester says, in reference 
to the mutilation of parish registers, that a part at least 
of the damage done to those of the Abbey after the fall 
of the Commonwealth must be laid to the charge of some 





over-zealous loyalist or royalist. “Else, why do we fail 
| to find in them, for instance, the name of a single member 
| Of the Protector’s family! Yet Cromwell himeelf was 
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buried in the Abbey, as were his mother, his sister, his 
daughter, his son-in-law, and his grandchild. Why do 
we also fail to find the names of Bradshaw, and Pym, 
and Strode, and Bond, and May, all of which appear in 
the royal warrant for disinterment in 1661, and of whose 
places of burial there must have been some record, as 
their coffins were readily found?” On the other hand, 
Col. Chester has discovered that various noble and his- 
torical personages have the reputation of lying in the 
Abbey, whose remains were never brought there. Of 
this he gives some amusing instances. He also points 
out that “In memory of” has often been taken to be 
——— with “ Hic jacet.” We have only to add 
that Col. Chester has supplied an Index which is as 
marvellous as his text and notes. It consists of above 
two hundred columns, with something like fourteen 
thousand names! Lastly, Col. Chester states that he 
has allowed the Harleian Society, of which he is one of 
the founders, to print an edition of this volume, ex 
clusively for its members. It forms the tenth volume of 
the series issued by that society. This noble work, which 
will honourably connect the Colonel’s name with that of 
the Abbey for ever, is fittingly dedicated to the Queen, 
“as the head of the nation whose personal history it so 
greatly illustrates.” 


P. Vergili Maronis Bucolica, Georgica, Aineis. The 
Works of Virgil, with Commentary and Appendix. 
For the Use of Schools and Colleges. By Benjamin 
Hall Kennedy, D.D. (Longmans & (o.) 

THE ero edition of Virgil is the result of many, 
though not continuous, years of labour, owing to the 
claims of other work on the Professor’s time and atten- 
tion. Its plan includes (1) Text; (2) Commentary; 
(3) Papers on Virgilian Literature. The Notes are 
entirely separated from the Text; but, whilst Dr. Ken- 
nedy is amply justified in adopting this course, we can- 
not but think that his system of subdividing these will 
prove somewhat embarrassing, not so much to private 
students as to those at school. The elaboration, however, 
with which the notes are worked out fully justifies the 
assertion that, as might have been expected from his 
hands, the Regius Professor of Greek at Cambridge has 
sent forth a valuable addition to Virgilian literature. 


Ereuna ; or, an Investigation of the Etymons of Words 
and Names, Classical and Scriptural, through the 
Medium of Celtic: together with some Remarks on 
Hebrzo-Celtic Affinities. By A. Celtophile. (Wil- 
liams & Norgate.) 

Tue writer protests, with the experiences of geological 

research before us, against hasty generalization and 

dogmatic assertion in the study of comparative phi- 
lology in its present stage of almost infancy. He, whilst 

“nullias addictus jurare in verba magistri,” and no 

“ blind stickler for everything advanced in the received 

text,” bases his views on the “supposition of the un- 

doubted truth of the Divine record.” 


In The Cambrian Sketch-Book—Tales, Scenes, and 
Legends of Wild Wales (Simpkin, Marshall & Co.), Mr. 
R. Rice Davies gives picturesque, if somewhat mournful, 
sketches of his country, sketches which cannot fail to 
gratify those like minded with our author, who looks on 
the Welsh race as being one of the most ancient races, if 
not the most ancient race, in the world. He speaks “ of 
that despotic tyrant’s (Edward) rule, who loved to imbue 
his hands in the blood of contemporary princes (he, 
however, has gone to his place—oh, that his memory 
and his deeds of blood had perished with him !).'’ Mr. 
Davies, for aught we know, can with difficulty reconcile 
himeelf to that silent revolution which is gradually, 
though surely, assimilating the manners, customs, and 
language of the Welsh to those of the English. 





Strver Forxs.—You have sometimes had queries re- 
specting silver forks, I have lately had in my hand the 
inventory of a Lancashire knight, who died 1551, and 
amongst his list of plate are (no doubt in a case) “a 
silver fork and spoon.” ry 

[See “N. & Q.,” 4 S. v. 174, 322, 405, 510, 590; vi. 
56, 102, 156, 279; x. 77.] 

Ix the inscription on Dr. Beauvoir’s tablet (ante, 
p. 466) the stonecutter should have given, I think, not 
“F.R.S., A.S.S.,” as he has done, but “ F.R. and A.SS.” 

ABHBA. 

Mr. Extror Sook is about to issue in his “ fac-simile” 
series a reproduction of the first edition of Milton’s 
Paradise Lost. 

Wuo wrote the words of Bishop's famous song, “Should 
he upbraid, I'll own that he prevail,’”’ &c. ? 

Joun H. WILEINson. 





Raotices to Corresponvents. 


On all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

Dovusie 8.—Macaulay made other comparisons favour- 
able to Miss Austen. In his Diary, Aug. 12, 1854, he 
records his having read Dickens’s Hard Times and one 
book of Pliny’s Letters. He adds, “Read Northanger 
Abbey. Worth all Dickens and Pliny together. Yet it 
was the work of a girl. She was certainly not more 
than twenty-six. Wonderful creature !” 

F.—References to our first three indexes show that 
Caistor Church, the gad-whip that used to be cracked in 
the porch and waved in the interior on Palm Sunday, - 
the plough suspended there, and the church registers, 
are subjects that have been amply illustrated in 
“N.& Q.” 

T. N. O.—Gibbon received 6,000/. for the copyright, 
and the publishers realized ten times that amount. 

P. N. E.—It is impossible to state the value-of a book 
in which such miscellaneous matter is bound up. Some 
of it is, undoubtedly, valuable. 

T. H. pz Brer (Goes.)\—Apply to Mr. Triibner, Lud- 
gate Hill, London, the publisher. 

Catuertxe.—Apply to Mr. Bentley, the publisher of 
the book in question. 

F. J. G. H.—Hitherto this query has proved un- 
answerable. 

O. Spencer.—Supposed to be a corruption of the word 
“ English.” . 

M. P. has not given his name. 

W. FP. Hozsox.—Forwarded. 

Erratum.—Please allow me to correct an error which 
eecaped me in reading the proof. It should read Callan 
(ante, p. 470), not “Cullen.” Viscount Cullen (Cockayne) 
was created 1642, and became extinct in 1810. Baron 
Callan (Agar) was created 1790, and became extinct im 
1815. Josern Fisnen, F.R.H.S. 

Waterford. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher "—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do net print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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